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THE ORAIBI FLUTE ALTAR. 


Tue reader will find in the following pages a few notes on two of 
the most instructive ceremonies of the Tusayan villages. Notwith- 
standing the accumulation of facts in the last few years on the 
ceremoniology of this interesting people, much still remains to be 
discovered, and it is hoped that this article may be a valuable con- 
tribution to the subject. The studies which have furnished the 
material for these notes were made by me while in charge of an 
expedition intrusted to my lead, by the Smithsonian Institution, to 
explore the cliff-dwellings and other ruins of the southwestern ter- 
ritories. 

No Tusayan village has more persistently resisted efforts of eth- 
nologists to penetrate into the secrets of its priests than Oraibi, and 
as a result less is known of the ceremoniology of this pueblo than 
of any other. This isolation has no doubt led to a survival at Oraibi 
of the original ritual in a less modified form than in the other pueb- 
los, while the comparatively large size of the place would lead us 
to expect in it a much greater elaboration in celebrations of a reli- 
gious nature. 

At the present time the people of this pueblo are about equally 
divided into two factions, one of which is friendly to the whites, 
the other hostile. There is little doubt but that the numbers of the 
former party are steadily increasing, and that in a few years the 
ethnologist will be as readily and heartily received into the secret 
ceremonies at Oraibi as he has been for several years in Walpi and 
the other pueblos of the East Mesa. The harvest which awaits him 
promises to be large, but it must be gathered immediately, for the 
changes which are taking place year by year are very great. 


1 Every year, as I revisit Tusayan, I can easily note improvements and modifi- 
cations for the better in the life of the people. In 1891, when I first saw Oraibi, 
there was not a house in the plain below it, but now a day school, a mission, and 
a cluster of Indian dwellings, with their red roofs, which are far from picturesque, 
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At the close of my archzological field work for the Smithsonian 
Institution at the Tusayan ruin Sikyatki, I visited Oraibi to obtain 
comparative material for my report, more especially to examine a 
collection of ancient pottery belonging to Mr. Voth,! a missionary 
at that pueblo. This visit gave me an opportunity incidentally to 
enter the rooms of both the Cakwalefiya and Macilefiya, the blue 
and the drab Flute societies, which were then engaged in their 
secret rites. 

As so little is known of Oraibi ceremoniology, it is with pleasure 
that I give at the end of this article a representation of the altar of 
the Flute priests, copied from a sketch made by me on that visit. 
The hurried nature of my examination rendered it impossible, much 
as I had wished to do so,? to study the Oraibi Flute ceremony ; but 
as the Flute altar at this pueblo is one of the most elaborate and 
instructive which I have ever seen, I feel justified in devoting a plate 
and a few pages of description to it. 

The most prominent figurine of the Oraibi Flute tiponi altar is a 
representation of the god Cotokinufiwa, Heart of all the Sky, or 
Star god (2), which stands with outstretched arms before the rere- 
dos, directly behind the Flute tiponi (1). 

The height of this figure is nearly four feet. The image is of 
wood, and painted in dull colors, having every appearance of an- 
tiquity. One of the marked symbolic features of Cotokinufiwa is 
the conical head, which is well shown in the image; but we miss 
another almost universal symbol of this god, the equal-armed cross, 
which as far as I know is wanting here, although found in the cross, 
the so-called tokpela, of the Walpi Flute tiponi altar. 

The neck is surrounded by many shell and turquoise necklaces, 
which hang over the shoulders, supporting a beautiful shell (hali- 
otis) pendant. 

The remarkable thing about the image is the great length of the 
legs and the total absence of abody. These legs are straight, slightly 
have been erected at the foot of the mesa, showing that the Oraibis are begin- 
ning to leave their inaccessible pueblo habitation which was so necessary for 
protection in old times. When the pueblo Indian is separated from his old 
communal life his improvement from our standpoint is assured. It is to be hoped 
his real improvement will be the result. 

1 I wish here to express my indebtedness to this zealous ethnologist and mis- 
sionary for numerous kindnesses during my hurried visit to Oraibi. Mr. Voth, 
having made his home near Oraibi, wisely began his studies with the Hopi lan- 
guage as a preliminary to his work among these people. As far as I know, he is 
the only living white man who may be said to speak the Hopi language fluently. 

2 It must be borne in mind that ethnology was but a secondary object of my 
work at Tusayan last summer. The primary purport was the collection of arche- 
ological material, which so occupied my energy and time that I could devote but 
little attention to Tusayan ceremoniology. 
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divergent below, and have the lightning symbols depicted along 
their whole length. No attempt is made to represent knees or feet, 
but the arms are better carved than the lower extremities, having 
elbows which are apparently jointed. 

The prominence given to the Heart of the Sky god in the Oraibi 
Flute altar adds interest to the suggestion that this deity is a for- 
eign one in Hopi mythology, or due to Christian teachings. The 
balance of evidence thus far gathered would seem to indicate that 
it is a truly aboriginal conception, represented on altars either by 
an image or symbols in all Tusayan pueblos where the Flute cer- 
emony is performed. 

The upright framework or reredos is formed of two vertical parts 
united above bya crossbar, the whole when taken together having 
the form of a head tablet of the Humis Katcina helmet. The ver- 
tical portions are composed of conical bodies, each with flaring ends, 
piled in rows one above the other. Fifteen vertical rows of these 
objects, composed of four horizontal members on the right and three 
on the left side, were counted. The upper or connecting portion of 
the reredos was ornamented with six semicircular figures symbolic 
of the rain-clouds, their colors red, yellow, and green, corresponding 
to the world-quarters. The apical semicircle was both white and 
black, the former inclosing the latter. Four zigzag figures repre- 
senting lightnings were depicted extending from the symbolic fig- 
ures of clouds, and there were representations of birds drawn on 
the same crosspiece. At the four angles sprigs of some species of 
grass were attached. 

The floor in front of the upright frame was covered by a picture 
(12) similar in symbolism to the reredos, but made on a sand or 
meal bed, representing a cloud with parallel lines symbolic of falling 
rain. Although outlined with a narrow band of black, and made on 
sand or meal, the greater portion of the design was filled in with 
grains of maize! of two colors, yellow on the right, blue on the left 
side. The parallel lines representing rain falling from the symbolic 
rain-cloud on the floor extended on the ridge of sand (14) which sup- 
ported the upright objects of the altar. 

The Flute tiponi (1) stood on a small mound of sand in the semi- 
circle back of the corn picture in front of the image of the Heart 
of the Sky god. Between it and the ridge of sand (14) there was 
a small earthen vessel of unknown significance. A wooden fig- 
ure (3), much smaller than that of the Heart of the Sky god, stood 
on each side of the uprights of the altar. Nothing distinctly sym- 
bolic was observed depicted on these images, but their position was 


1 We have here, in other words, a corn picture or maize mosaic, a novelty in my 
studies of Tusayan altars. 
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the same relatively to the altar as in the Cipaulovi Flute (PI. II.). The 
necks of these idols were profusely adorned with shell and turquoise 
necklaces, and numberless cotton strings with attached feathers 
hung about their waists. One of these idols is male, the other fe- 
male, as in the Cipaulovi and Walpi Flute altars ; they are possibly 
cultus heroes of the fraternity. 

In front of each image there was a small mound of sand (4) cov- 
ered with meal and corn pollen, from or near which was a rod with 
brilliantly colored conical wooden objects called flowers. Similar 
mounds, with the same objects inserted in them as pins in a cush- 
ion, have been described in my account of the Flute altar of Cipau- 
lovi.! 

The bird effigies (7), instead of being six in number and arranged 
in a row on the floor in front of the altar, as at Cipaulovi,? were 
grouped in two clusters, one on each side of the corn picture. Nine 
of these were counted on the right, and several on the left-hand side 
of the pofiya. They were rudely carved, of various sizes, and all 
had short wooden pins for legs. The presence of bird effigies 
appears to be an essential feature of the Tusayan Lelenti or Flute 
altars in all the pueblos where these rites are observed. 

Of the several objects between the uprights of the altar back of 
the large image of the Star god, two round wooden bodies (5) are 
conspicuous. These are almost identical with similar objects on the 
altar of the Niman Katcina, and are said to be symbols of ears of 
corn. The smaller sticks —of which there are several, all planted 
in the same ridge of sand — were variously interpreted by different 
informants. 

There seems to be a unanimity of opinion that the two wooden 
slats, one on each side of the legs of the large image, and which are 
decorated with rain-cloud and falling rain symbols, are symbolic of 
rain gods or Omowth. 

The significance of the objects (10) on the extreme right and left 
of the corn picture is unknown to me. They resemble bags with 
projecting rows of tubes, and differ from any ceremonial parapherna- 
lia with which I am familiar. 


1 In an article on the dolls of the Tusayan Indians I was unable to figure that 
of the so-called Flute Katcina, which is one of the common forms of these figu- 
rines. A distinguishing feature of the doll of this personage is the presence on 
its head of wooden objects similar to those found in the small mounds above 
mentioned, These objects are of different colors, but are always present on the 
head of the doll. The mouth is triangular, the eyes rectangular and of two colors, 
and a number of parallel lines connected at one end are painted obliquely across 
each cheek. In the celebration of the Flute dance the actors wear sunflowers in 
their hair, and these conical bodies may likewise be regarded as artificial flowers. 

2 Four. Amer. Eth. and Arch. vol. ii. p. 116. 
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Standards or Natct, —I have already in former publications called 
attention to the fact that the two small sticks (natci) which are 
placed in a conspicuous place on the roof, to indicate to the public 
that the Flute organization of Cipaulovi and Walpi are engaged in 
their rites, were tied to one of the ladder posts of the Flute chamber.? 
A similar standard was also used at Oraibi, where it was tied to the 
left-hand ladder-post in one, and to a vertical rod in the other, as a 
ladder was not convenient. This standard resembles the prescribed 
Flute paho in having a face cut on one of the component sticks. 
Flute pahos also have an incised ferule about midway in their length, 
but otherwise they resemble the Antelope paho.? The larger stand- 
ard, which corresponds to the awatanatci, a bow and arrows, with 
horse-hair, of the Snake and Antelope kivas, stood on the floor in 
the Oraibi Flute near the six directions’ altar, on the opposite side 
from the tiponi altar. It consisted of an upright rod about the size 
of a broom-handle, set in a pedestal of wood, in which were also 
stuck many similar but shorter sticks. At its point of insertion in 
the pedestal a Flute paho was tied. The opposite extremity of this 
natci bore feathers, skins, and red horse-hair, much the same as the 
larger standard of the Flute societies of other pueblos. Side by 
side with this larger natci at Oraibi there was an upright rod of 
smaller size, set in a pedestal of clay, bearing at its top a fascis of 
aspergills, with feathers projecting upwards. Each of the compo- 
nent aspergills resembled one of those which were laid by the side 
of the ear of corn at the end of the meal line in the six directions’ 
altar. 

Six Directions’ Altar.— This altar,’ a constant feature in all great 
Tusayan ceremonials, differs in no essential respects from the same 
at the East Mesa. It consisted of a central charm-liquid bowl 
(nakiiyi tcakapta), radiating from which are six lines of prayer 
meal drawn on a mound of sand. These lines correspond to the six 
chief or cardinal world-quarters, northwest, southwest, southeast, 
and northeast, above and below. At the extremicies of these 
lines were ears of maize, one at the end of each line of meal, by the 
sides of which were aspergills as elsewhere described. The altar 
was made in front of the tiponi altar, a little to the left side in the 
Cakwalefiya and within the inclosure formed by rows of feathers in 
the Macilefiya. 

Ceremony at the Six Directions’ Altar.— At the time we entered 


1 The secret exercises of the Flute Society in all the Tusayan pueblos are per- 
formed in a living room of the Flute family, and not in a kiva. 

2 Four. Amer. Eth. and Arch. vol. iv. p. 27. 

* The definitions of a tiponi altar and a six directions’ altar were given in my 
account of the Tusayan New Fire Ceremony. Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., 1894. 
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the room where the pofiya was seen, the Flute priests were engaged 
in rites about the six directions’ altar. Eight men and four women 
—the latter as spectators — were present. Four of the eight men 
were chiefs and sat about the charm-liquid bowl, and four stood a 
little one side accompanying the singers with their flutes. One of 
these last mentioned performers stood apart from the remainder, 
and was the only one who wore a ceremonial kilt. The priests 
about the bowl squatted on the floor, with hair hanging down their 
backs. 

The songs were sung by the four chiefs about the charm liquid, 
during which the Flute chief and two others beat time with paayas 
or moisture rattles, curved sticks, to the crooks of which were tied 
dangling shells that rattled against each other. The remaining 
chief, who sat opposite the Flute chief, beat time with a feather 
which ever and anon he dipped into the charm liquid and asperged 
to the world-quarters in sinistral circuit. This man also performed 
the part of pipe-lighter. The music was effective, and the flutes 
sounded in harmony with the songs so loudly that they were heard 
some distance from the room, where a considerable audience com- 
posed of women, boys, and girls had gathered outside the room to 
listen to the melodies. 

The events which occurred during the rites about the charm- 
liquid were identical with those which I have often mentioned in 
Tusayan ceremonials of a similar nature on the East Mesa, and 
consisted of — 

1. Ceremonial smoke. 

2. Prayers. 

3. Songs with accompanying flutes. 

a. Meal and pollen dropped into the liquid. 
6. Tobacco smoke puffed into the liquid. 

c. Whistling with the bird whistle. 

d. Ears of corn dipped in sequence. 

4. Prayers. 

5. Ceremonial smoke. 

Altar of the Maciletya or Drab Flute. —The chief of the other 
Flute house at Oraibi belonged to the faction which is hostile to 
white men, for which reason I was urged not to make notes or 
sketches of their altar. Although my visit to them was of short 
duration, I am able from memory to record a few facts about their 
altar. The back wall of the room was painted white, on which a 
short distance above the floor was depicted in black the well-known 
symbols of the rain-clouds, surmounted by a triangular figure. On 
each side of the rain-cloud symbol there was painted a vertical 
black band, flaring at the top. Parallel with each of these was a 
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second line, also long and narrow, terminating above in a repre- 
sentation of a feather. 

The altar itself was rectangular in form, placed on the floor a 
short distance from the middle of the room, and surrounded on three 
sides, one of which was towards the painted wall, by a ridge of sand 
in which long black eagle feathers stood upright. Inclosed by 
these rows of feathers were the medicine bowls (nakiiyi tcakapta) 
and ears of maize arranged in the form of a six directions’ altar. 
The three priests who were present gave mea quasi-cordial greeting, 
without, however, expressing a desire to prolong my visit. I noticed 
many familiar ceremonial objects about the room, but was urged to 
hasten my departure by Mr. Voth, who told me this was the first 
time he had been permitted to enter the room or kiva of any of the 
“hostiles” since he had been among them. On my return from 
Oraibi to the East Mesa I camped the next evening under the ruin 
of Payiipki, and learning that the Lelenti “was on” at Cipaulovi, 
I could not resist inspecting the Cakwalefiya altar at that pueblo, 
especially as I had already been initiated into the Flute Society at 
that place. Moreover, my observations on the Oraibi Lefitiponi altar 
had whetted my desire to compare the two, after verifying my studies 
of three years ago (1892). I found on inspection that it was unneces- 
sary to make any important corrections in my account of the Flute 
altar ; but although the standard of the Macilefiya was in position on 
the housetop at the south end of the town, it was not over the room 
where I had previously seen the accompanying altar, and I found 
that no priests of this division had gathered to perform the elaborate 
rites which I had described. I was told that the altar was not made 
this year, and by some of the priests that it would never be made 
again. This astonished me, and if it is true, as I suspect, that the 
Cipaulovi drab Flute has been given up, my description must always 
remain the only account of a part of the ceremony which has been 
abandoned in the last years —a more rapid extinction or modifica- 
tion of Tusayan rites than I had expected has probably occurred. 

The description which I have already given elsewhere of the 
Cipaulovi Cakwalefiya altar was found to be accurate,! and may be 
relied upon in comparative studies. But before we can go very far 
in comparisons, we ought to have more data regarding the Flute 
altars of Cufiopavi and Micofiinov' the other Tusayan pueblos 
which still retain this ceremony. 


1 The poverty of the Cipaulovi altar in paraphernalia may readily be explained 
when attention is called to the fact that this pueblo is one of the smallest in 
Tusayan. Oraibi, on the contrary, is the largest. 
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From a comparison of the plates! representing the Oraibi and 
Cipaulovi Flute tiponi altars (Compare Pls. I. and II.) it will be seen 
that in arrangement and detail the objects upon them differ consid- 
erably, yet in general character they are the same. Incidentally the 
divergence shows how much difference we may expect in the same 
altars among peoples of different stock. 

The plate (Pl. II.) representing the Flute altar at Cipaulovi shows 
that it is of simpler construction than that of the same fraternity at 
Oraibi, but that they are strictly homologous in all parts. 

The four wooden slats (T), cut in the form of serpents and colored 
with the colors of the four world-quarters, represent the Heart of the 
Sky god, of which they are symbolic. In the Walpi Flute altar we 
have a corresponding symbol of the same deity in the horizontal 
wooden cross (tokpela), the emblem of the same god. As far as the 
reredos of the Oraibi and Cipaulovi altars are concerned, we find the 
omnipresent cloud symbols on each. The two figurines, the mounds 
with inserted artificial flowers, are identical in the two, but in the 
Cipaulovi altar the Flute birds are arranged in a row; in the Oraibi 
in two groups. While the Oraibi Flute chief had but one tiponi, 
the Cipaulovi had two which he placed on his altar. There are two 
unknown objects (10) on the Oraibi altar which are not found on 
the Cipaulovi. 

Although these two altars differ slightly in their accessories, their 
likeness is close enough to show that they are derived from a com- 
mon source, and are not independent evolutions. If we grant, as I 
think we must, that the Flute altars in these two pueblos could not 
have originated independently, we can pass to a comparison of such 
similar altars as those of the Sia and Walpi Antelope-Snake priests 
without fear of error. I venture to say the differences between the 
Antelope-Snake altar at Sia and that at Walpi are even less than 
those between the Oraibi and Walpi Flute altars. This resemblance 
has led me to the belief that the Sia and Tusayan Antelope-Snake 
altars have not originated independently, but show derivation, and I 
have yet to see valid objections to the cogency of my resultant 
reasoning. 


1 For descriptions of the Cipaulovi altar see the following articles : — 

“A Suggestion as to the Meaning of the Moki Snake Dance.” ournal of 
American Folk-Lore, vol. iv. No. xiii. 

“A Study of Summer Ceremonials at Zufii and Moqui Pueblos.” Bud/. Essex 
Inst. vol. xxii. Nos. 7, 8, 9. 

“A Few Summer Ceremonials at the Tusayan Pueblos.” our. Amer. Eth. 
and Arch. vol. ii. No. i. pp. 108-150. 1892. 

“The Walpi Flute Observance; A Study of Primitive Dramatization.” our- 
nal of American Folk-Lore, vol. vii. No. xxvi. 1894. 
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THE WALPI SN..KE DANCE OF 1895. 

The Snake Dance at Walpi is no longer a subject upow which a 
casual visitor to the pueblos can add much to what is known, but 
has passed into the range of scientific research, and we must look to 
specialists for further advances in our knowledge of its intricacies. 
In other words, a visit to the pueblos on the day of the dance can 
hardly be expected to shed much new light on our knowledge of the 
ceremony, for the obscure rites connected with it can be witnessed 
only by the initiated, and initiation means an acquaintance of long 
duration with the Indians. 

While, therefore, the several published accounts of the 1895 dance 
which have appeared in newspapers are valuable in calling public 
attention to this interesting survival, very little has been added 
by these articles to the knowledge which we have of this strange 
ceremony. No white man except the author was permitted in 1895 
to see the kiva rites, where most of the obscure parts of the ritual 
are to be expected, with the exception of Mr. G. Sykes, who wit- 
nessed the sixteen songs ceremony of the Antelopes.! 

For reasons elsewhere stated, it was impossible for me to devote 
much time to the study of the 1895 Snake observance, but I am able 
in the following pages to notice certain modifications in the cere- 
mony since 1893, due to the death of prominent Antelope priests, 
and io put on record one or two novel details of minor rites which 
were but imperfectly known when my memoir was published. 

Since the 1893 presentation of the Walpi Snake Dance two im- 
portant members of the Antelope Society have died,— Nasyufiweve? 
and Hahawe, the latter, pipe-lighter and asperger. The place of the 
former was filled by Katci, and that of the latter by Wikyatiwa. 
Both of these men were already Antelope priests, and the duties of 
the deceased were simply transferred to fellow-priests. The new 
man, named Pontima, who took no part in the 1891 and 1893 observ- 
ances, was given an important position, and participated in the for- 


1 In 1891 both the Antelope and Snake priests were shadowed by Mr. Stephen, 
Mr. Owens, and myself for nine consecutive days and nights, and their chiefs, 
were not out of our sight during all that time. We slept in or on the kivas, fol- 
lowed the celebrants down breakneck trails at midnight, and at the close of the 
dance I for one was about exhausted physically. While I would gladly, if neces- 
sary, go through the same experiences again, the possible results did not seem to 
demand it in the present year. 

2 Nasyufiweve belonged to the Woods (fuel) people, and his totem was a picture 
of the head of Masauwtth, the Fire god. Hahawe was the best singer of the Ante- 
lopes, and sang for me the sixteen songs on phonographic cylinders which I now 
have. He belonged to the Ala (Horn) people, and his totem was a picture of a 
deer. 
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mal smoke, when chiefs only were admitted, on the night before 
Hojiyi, speaker chief, made the formal announcement.! 

Hahawe in the sixteen songs ceremony of 1891 and 1893, as I 
have already shown, performed the offices of pipe-lighter and asperger 
for a small boy who had not yet arrived at years to justify his under- 
taking this duty. In taking Hahawe’s place Wikyatiwa, as he dis- 
tinctly informed me, did not perform these duties for himself and 
had not become a smoker chief, but accepted the future task of the 
same small boy. All other members of the Antelope Society were 
alive, and performed their respective duties as outlined in my ac- 
count of the Snake Dance. No chief of the Snake priests had died, 
although one or two of the other members were no longer among 
the living. 

The Smoke Talk and Announcement.2— The simple ceremonies 
when Hojiyi, the speaker chief, is commissioned to announce the 
Snake Dance, and his acts at that time, are briefly referred to in my 
Snake Memoir, but this year I was able to obtain a few additional 
details. The method of determining the date when the smoke talk 
shall occur was not investigated, but it is said to be fixed upon by 
the sun’s position on the horizon, as I have elsewhere explained in 
my account of the Tusayan ritual. 

At about nine o’clock p. m. on August Ist there assembled at the 
old ® Snake house (ancient home of the Snake people) the following 
chiefs : — 

Wiki, Tciibmofiwi, Antelope chief; Kopeli, Tciimofiwi, Snake 
chief; Katci; Supela, Kopeli’s father; Kakapti, sand chief and 
courier ; Hojiyi, speaker chief; and Pontima. Kwaa ought to have 
attended, and was repeatedly asked for, but failed to appear. 

The chiefs squatted about a basket tray of sacred meal near the 
fireplace, Wiki sitting at the right of the same. The chiefs first 
smoked ceremonially, during which terms of relationship were ex- 
changed as the pipe was passed from one man to another. Wiki 

1 Incidentally I learned that the present Snake chief, Kopeli, succeeded his 
uncle, Natciwa, who was his mother’s eldest brother. It will thus be seen that 
the matriachal system of descent of chieftaincy prevailed in Kopeli’s succession. 
When Wiki dies his nephew, Hofiyi, will succeed him, showing that the same law 
is in force in this priesthood. 

2 The winter assembly of the Antelope-Snake Society is a subject about which 
little is known, but would repay searching examination. I have a few notes, too 
incomplete for publication, about it, but have never witnessed its celebration. 
The winter assembly of the Flute, which has<certain points in common with that 
of the Antelope-Snake, I have elsewhere described. 

8 Supela and his wife Saliko, senior members of the Snake family, had moved 
from.their ancestral home, but true to that conservatism which is everywhere 
characteristic of Hopi ceremoniology, the smoke talk took place, not in the Snake 
chief’s present home, but in the old traditional maternal homestead. 
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then made several nakwakwoci, and deposited them on the meal in 
the tray. After all had smoked they prayed in the following 
sequence: Wiki, Kopeli, Katci, Pontima, and Hojfiyi; as each one 
prayed the others responded, antci, right, or amen. 

At the close of this simple rite Wiki gave the prayer-strings 
(nakwakwocis) to Hojfiyi, instructing him to announce the Snake 
Dance on the following morning at sunrise. The chiefs then left 
the room. Having requested Hofiyi to arouse me when he made 
the announcement, I laid down in my blanket on sheepskins which 
he kindly brought me. 

Long before dawn Hojiyi awakened me, and I found him standing 
near by, with his tray of meal in one hand. He beckoned me to fol- 
low, and we went without a word down the ladder, past the “antelope 
rock,” to the narrow place in the mesa where the trail enters Walpi. 
There, as in many other places on the mesa, the trail has been worn 
a few inches into the solid rock by the constant passers, and in that 
groove Hojiyi extended a long string with feathers tied at the end, 
sprinkling a line of meal over it. This is called the piihtabi or road- 
way. We then continued eastward to the shrine midway between 
Walpi and Sitcomovi, on the south side of the mesa, where there is 
a trail which descends to the terrace below the pueblos. Just east 
of this shrine, on the very edge of the cliff, facing the point of 
sunrise, Hofiyi deposited a handful of meal, and on it laid a second 
nakwakwoci, throwing a pinch of meal to the east and muttering 
inaudible words. We then retraced our steps back to the house, 
mounted to the roof, and in @ little crypt at the northwest corner 
Hojiyi placed more sacred meal and another string with attached 
feather. 

He then sat on the edge of the roof, muffled himself in his blan- 
ket, for it was quite cold, and watched for the appearance of the sun. 

As soon as the sun’s disk appeared above the horizon, Hofiyi 
dropped a handful of meal at his feet before him, placed a nakwa- 
kwoci upon it, slowly rose, drew his blanket about him, and shouted 
the announcement in a loud voice. Portions of the announcement 
I could not get, but the purport was that the Snake-Antelope priests 
would assemble and pray for rain, adding an invocation to the cloud 
deities to send the welcome rain in obedience to their needs. The 
intention of the words is not so much an announcement to the pub- 
lic that the ceremony was to begin as to the gods of the six direc- 
tions (nananivo monmowitf) that the people sorely needed rain, and 
the chiefs were about to assemble to pray for it.? 


1 The general character of the official announcement may be gathered by a 
consultation of my article on the Walpi Flute Ceremony, where a free translation 
is given of the crier’s words at that time. 
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The altars of both Antelope and Snake men were the same as in 
1891 and 1893, but with this addition. On my visit to the priests 
in 1893 I presented the Antelope chief Wiki with a specimen of 
Limulus Polyphemus, the horseshoe crab of the east coast of the 
United States. This was pronounced to be the Wupopavikya, or 
“The Giant Tadpole,” and was deposited back of the Antelope 
pofiya, with prayers. In the 1895 altar “The Giant Tadpole” was 
placed in the same position and treated with the same reverence as 
a fetish. A fragment of water-worn wood which I had likewise 
given Wiki in 1893 was also deposited on the altar. With the ex- 
ception of numerous mytelus shells which I had given Kopeli in 
1893, the objects on the Snake altar were the same as in the two 
preceding presentations of the Snake Dance. I added to Kopeli’s 
fetishes the shell of a large green turtle for his altar, and later ob- 
servers may notice this powerful rain-bringer on subsequent Snake 
altars. I also gave both Antelope and Snake priests numerous 
haliotis shells, which were used in their personal adornment during 
the public dance. 

The Antelope paho, called the cakwapaho, was the same as in 
1893, identical with my figure of it (p. 27) in the Snake memoir. I 
noticed that the tiponi of the Snake chief this year (1895) had small 
bluebird feathers tied to the extremities of the longer feathers, as 
already pointed out as characteristic of the Snake whip and the 
bundles of red feathers which the Snake priests wear on their 
heads. The presence of bluebird feathers on the tiponi is not, I 
believe, an innovation, but escaped our searching studies of two 
years ago.! 

The following ceremonials of the 1895 Snake Dance were wit- 
nessed by me and found to be the same as in 1891 and 1893 :— 

1. Sixteen songs and dramatization.” 

2. Initiation ceremonials, in which the bear and puma were per- 
sonified. 

3. Preparation of the Snake charm liquid. 

4. Snake washing. 

To these may be added the Snake and Antelope foot-races, and 
of course the Antelope and Snake Dances on the plaza. 

During my conversations, in the kivas and outside, with the Snake 
and Antelope priests, I have been told by several of them that por- 

1 The two sticks which are tied together are exactly alike, and neither has a 
facet cut on it in representation of a face. 

2 During the singing of these songs, two of these implements were used by Wi- 
kyatiwa. While I had noticed the use of two whizzers by Hahawe in 1891 and 
1893, I neglected to state that fact. Before use in the kiva and on the roof, one 


end of these objects were dipped in the charm liquid, but on the plaza this pre- 
liminary was not deemed necessary. 
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tions of the Snake ceremonials still survive at Acoma, which would 
not be surprising in view of the fact that we know from Espejo that 
a similar dance was celebrated there in his time (1583). Repeated 
questioning from those who have a knowledge of Acoma ritual has 
failed, however, to give me any information of its survival there, but 
I should not be surprised if future investigators reported its exist- 
ence in a modified form.! 

The public Snake Dance took place August 21 in 1891, August 
14 in 1893, and August 18 in 1895; the limits of the dates in these 
three performances were therefore seven days apart, from which we 
learn that the time of its celebration varies somewhat in different 
years. The remarkable thing is that the Sun priests can determine 
so accurately the date to celebrate it, especially as they are wholly 
ignorant of our calendars or almanacs. The public Snake Dance 
at Micofiinovi took place in 1895, as in 1893, on the day before the 
Walpi Snake Dance. 

Of the dates of the Snake Dance prior to 1891 I can get little 
reliable information. In 1881 it was seen by Bourke,” and in 1887 
and 1889 by Stephen, Messenger, and others. 

Our camp on the day of the Snake hunt at the east was at Si- 
kyatki, a prehistoric ruin three miles away, and all day long the 
Snake priests hunted reptiles in that vicinity. We were then en- 
gaged in packing our collections, but I was especially urged by 
Kopeli not to work on the ruins or allow any one to stir out of 
camp on that day; the reason assigned being that any one who did 
so would “swell up and burst.” The Snake priests on this hunt 
had their dinner at the spring Kanelba, sheep-water, and the Indian 
boy who ordinarily brought our drinking water from this spring 
could not be prevailed upon to visit it between sunrise and sunset. 
The taboo of all work in the world-quarter where the Snake priests 
are hunting is religiously observed by all Hopi and Tewa. 

Notwithstanding I called Kopeli’s attention toa hole in which, on 
previous days, I had observed a rattlesnake, he would not dig it out 
in my presence, so carefully do they preserve this one feature of 
the ceremony, the capture of the reptile in the open. The number 
of serpents taken in the several hunts in 1895 was larger than in 


1 The rattlesnake was held in enough reverence at Sikyatki to lead some one 
there to deposit its rattle in the grave of one of their number, as my excavations 
last summer prove. Sikyatki was undoubtedly destroyed before the advent of 
the Spaniards, from which it may be concluded that the rattlesnake was used as a 
symbol at a very early date in Tusayan. A rattlesnake rattle, according to Mrs. 
Stevenson, is placed on the altar of the Sia Snake Society. 

* The account by Captain Bourke was the first adequate one which we have of 
the Snake Dance, and from it dates a scientific interest in this ceremonial, as well 
as a valuable knowledge of its character. 
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either 1891 or 1893. It is impossible to do more than estimate the 
exact number, but more than eighty were used this year. Not all 
of these were rattlesnakes, but there were certainly fifty of these 
venomous creatures, The rattlesnake is especially sought, and is 
called “chief,” because it is most efficacious in bringing rain. 

My inquiries of Kopeli, “‘Why do you carry the snake in the 
mouth ?”’ elicited no satisfactory answer. “ Because he is a rain- 
bringer ; because he carries the rattle as we, when personating Ka- 
tcinas, carry the rattle in our hands,” he replied. He spoke of light- 
ning as a rain-cloud snake.! 

The Public Snake Dance. — The exercises on the plaza, although 
the same as in 1891 and 1893, showed some variation on account of 
the deaths already recorded. The most important of these changes 
were as follows: The part of the warrior (Kalektaka) was taken 
by Wikyatiwa instead of Tawa, whose personation of the warrior 
chief was rather undignified in 1893. The Kalektaka was the priest 
who followed the line of Antelopes as they entered the plaza, and 
who stood at the extreme left of the platoon while the reptiles were 
being carried by the Snake priests. He bore the Antelope standard 
(awatanatci), and the bow and quiver of the warrior, and likewise 
twirled the whizzer at important times during the ceremony. 

The bodies of the Snake priests were covered with a wash of 
black pigment, and were not stained as red as Scott’s painting of a 
group of Snake priests in my memoir would lead one to believe. 

When the snakes were borne about the plaza in the mouths of the 
participants, the carriers were noticed to drop them always at a cer- 
tain point, where they were captured by the gatherers. No attempt 
was made to try to capture a reptile when he was coiled, but he was 
coaxed to uncoil with the snake whips, and as soon as the rattlesnake 
moved from the coiled posture he was quickly picked up by the 
priests, who grasped the reptile by the neck. My attention was 
called in the kiva, when the reptiles were free on the floor, to a rat- 
tlesnake which was very sluggish in his movements. Two of the 
priests were handling it, catching hold of the tail and trying to shake 
the rattles. I thought the reptile was wounded, but was assured 
that “© was feeble from age. They called him a wiiktaka, or old man 
snake, and notwithstanding repeated handling this sluggish reptile 
did not coil, nor could the articulations of his rattles, of which he 
had many, be made to emit any noise. 

1 During my archeological work this summer I came to know the Snake chief 
better than ever before. He was with me during the whole of my investigations, 
and I found him a trustworthy, honest, and, as he looks at things, a deeply reli- 
gious man. In my many talks with him I have been impressed with his modesty, 


gentleness, and courage, which have won the respect of his fellow Hopi, and this 
feeling was shared by all the white men in my camp. 
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During the public Snake Dance the southern edge of the plaza 
was lined, as on previous presentations, with rows of spectators, who 
stood on the very edge. A step behind them was a sheer descent 
of possibly a hundred feet. It has always been a surprise to me 
that in the stirring events of the dance some one did not step back 
and lose his balance, especially as the reptiles sometimes make 
their way from their captors into this crowd. No accident has, 
however, taken place here in the last three dances, although a snake 
of considerable size in the 1895 celebration “took a header” over 
this precipice. 

In the short time in which I have worked in Tusayan I know 
of two accidents which have happened to Indians falling from the 
mesa. One was a Navajo who had visited the Alkiva in a night cer- 
emony. When he emerged on the roof of the kiva, somewhat dazed, 
he turned the wrong way, and stepped off the edge. He died where 
he fell. In 1895, shortly before the Snake Dance, a child fell from 
the mesa on the north side, opposite the court which leads to the 
dance plaza, breaking his collar-bone, but not losing his life. At 
the edge of the mesa where the accident occurred the members of 
the family placed a small twig, to which was fastened nakwakwoci, 
or strings with attached feathers. This was a votive or thank-offer- 
ing possibly to some god. A similar offering of a propitiatory na- 
ture was placed in the trenches of the cemetery of Sikyatki every 
evening after work by the Indians. In this case it was an offering 
to the dread god of death, Masauwah, for disturbing the graves of 
the defunct.! 

Snake Priests bitten by Reptiles. —On each celebration of the 
Snake Dance it is reported that several priests were bitten, and 
some accounts have gone so far as to say “that men were seen 
going about the plaza with snakes hanging by the fangs from their 
cheeks.”” It is important to have these statements critically exam- 
ined, for if true they are most important in the discussion of the 
possible antidote. While I have personally never seen a priest bit- 
ten, I endeavored this summer to specially watch for such a mishap, 
and asked one or two of my friends to do the same. I had not the 
misfortune to see any one bitten, but two cases were reported, one 
of whom was an unknown, said to have been struck in the cheek ; 
the other my friend, Supela, bitten in the back of the hand. After 
the dance, when the priests were drinking the emetic, before they 
had bathed, I went among them, and asked to see the one bitten in 
the face. I could not find any one who had blood on his face or who 
claimed to have been bitten there. Supela, however, showed me 


? The Hopi, like many other Indians, will not touch human bones, but showed 
no serious objection to excavating in the ancient cemeteries. 
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blood on the back of one hand, and I asked him if he had been bit- 
ten. He replied that he had, and I examined the wound. There 
was certainly much blood upon it, and from the effusion of blood 
there was no doubt that he was wounded. It is necessary, however, 
to know, even supposing the wound was from a snake bite, that the 
bite was that of a rattlesnake, as other non-venomous reptiles were 
used. I asked Supela if he had been bitten by tciia (rattler), and he 
said, Yes! Here, then, we have a specific case: a man bitten, as 
he said, and as my friends declared, by a rattlesnake, but that bite 
bleeding profusely. While it would have been more conclusive to 
me if I had seen the snake strike him, I must rest the evidence as 
I have given it. As far as I know, Supela’s wound was not fatal, nor 
did his hand swell up, as ordinarily happens a few hours after such 
a mishap. As far as my examination of the question whether the 
priests are ever bitten is concerned, I have to answer that Supela’s 
case affords strong, possibly conclusive, evidence that they some- 
times are, and his statement that the wound was inflicted by a rat- 
tlesnake is thus far in evidence. 

Since the publication of my Snake memoir,! several accounts of 
the Snake Ceremony at Oraibi, by Mr. Politzer,? have appeared, and 
a description of the same at Cufiopavi or Cipaulovi by Mr. R. H. 
Baxter,® none of which deal with kiva ceremonials. 

From Mr. Politzer’s account and his kodak photographs it would 
seem that the presentation of the Snake Dance at Oraibi in 1894 
was celebrated by a small number of priests. Relying on these evi- 
dences, I was inclined to the belief that the Snake order is small in 
that pueblo. From what I learned during my visit in 1895 it is 
probable that many of the priests absented themselves on account 
of the division of the pueblo into friendly and hostile parties. It is 
claimed by Mr. Voth that the friendly party did not join their fellow- 
priests, and that the order is large ; and it remains to be seen whether 
in 1896, when the Snake drama at Oraibi is next presented, reconcil- 
iation will be effected, or those who withdraw will set up an altar of 
their own.! 


1 “Snake Ceremonials at Walpi,” Your. Amer. Eth. and Arch. vol. iv. 

2 “Snake Dance of the Moquis,” New York Herald, Nov. 11, 1894; “ Mouth- 
fuls of Rattlesnakes,” San Francisco Examiner, Oct. 21, 1894; “The Moqui Ser- 
pent Dance,” S¢. Louis Republican, Nov. 7, 1894; “ Among the Moquis,” Boston 
Daily Traveler, Nov. 7, 1894. In addition to these, some of which are more or 
less garbled, Mr. Politzer has sent me his MSS. of the Oraibi dance. 

8 “ The Moqui Snake Dance,” Amer. Antiquarian, vol. xvii. No. 4, 1895. Mr. 
Baxter’s article is very vague and unsatisfactory. 

* Possibly the present division of the pueblo will lead to rapid changes in the 
ritual, and destruction of some of the ceremonials. It is to be hoped, from an 
ethnological point of view, that immediate studies of Oraibi ceremoniology will be 
made, for the use of future students of aboriginal American religions. 
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The attendance of white spectators at the 1895 dance at Walpi 
was larger! than on either of the two previous presentations, and 
many of the visitors came from a considerable distance. The fame 
of the Snake Dance has spread far and wide, and the audiences 
steadily increase with each successive performance. They are no 
longer composed of persons from Holbrook, Winslow, Flagstaff, and 
neighboring army posts, but includes journalists, artists, public lec- 
turers, and ethnologists from distant cities. Some of the newspa- 
pers of New York and Chicago sent reporters to describe for their 
readers the details of the dance, and several professional photogra- 
phers? were likewise present. 

What will be the influence on the character of the presentation as 
the numbers of white visitors increase? Thus far their presence 
has not changed the religious intent and character of the dance, and 
the priests have not allowed strangers to enter their kivas. Each 
year, at the request of the chiefs, I have posted placards? on the kiva 
ladders, warning whites not to enter or intrude, and these warnings 
have not been violated. The advent of so many visitors has been a 
source of pecuniary profit to the Hopi, furnishing a limited market 
for their pottery, baskets, dolls, rental of rooms, and services. It 
has been a means of acquainting the Hopi with Americans, who visit 
the pueblo in larger numbers at that time than in all the remaining 
months of the year. These advantages seem to me to be lost sight 
of by those zealous persons who would suppress it. The presence 
of fifty or more Americans at each dance must have an influence 
in familiarizing the two races with each other.* If these strange 
rites were destroyed, a much smaller number of whites would visit 
Walpi than at present, and if force were used to make them abandon 
the dance, as some have suggested, a considerable number would 
become hostile or at least suspicious of the whites, and nothing 
would be given in its place to draw the biennial visitors, who leave 
more or less money with them. 

I have little to add to what I have already written in regard to the 


1 Fully seventy white persons witnessed the 1895 Snake Dance at Walpi. 

2 From most of the photographers who were present I obtained copies of their 
work, and I also have several new kodak views of my own taking, but none of 
them are satisfactory for reasons elsewhere assigned. 


8 The placards for the 1895 dance were beautifully illustrated by Mr. Sykes ~ 


with pictures of the Antelope and Snake sand paintings copied from my memoir. 
The chiefs, however, would not allow these to be put up until the illustrations had 
been cut out, so carefully do they strive to keep all that pertains to their altars 
from the ken of the inquisitive. 

* Although the Snake Dance is but one of many great ceremonials of the Hopi, 
probably it has done more to disseminate a knowledge of this interesting people 
than anything else connected with them. 
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meaning of the Snake Dance, and the explanation that it is a rain 
ceremony is supported by later studies. I am inclined more and 
more to believe that marked elements of sun-worship will be found 
to be present in this mysterious observance, as the association of 
the serpent with sun-worship is a common feature in American reli- 
gions; it has been shrewdly suggested that it is a summer solstitial 
ceremony highly modified.! The date of its occurrence is somewhat 
tardy for a solstice ceremony, but the whole Tusayan ritual has 
more or less well-developed solar rites in its composition, and we can 
hardly fail to find traces of it in this important observance. 

The most important general result of my studies of the 1895 
Snake Dance is a verification of what I have elsewhere stated, that 
the ceremony in sucvessive presentations is performed in exactly the 
same way, and no intentional modifications are introduced even when, 
by the death of older members of the fraternities, new men succeed 
those who have died. The differences in statement of fact which 
we detect in the many accounts of the Snake Dance resolve them- 
selves into poor or incomplete observations on the part of those who 
have written the articles, and not, as some would have us think, in 
capricious changes in the ceremony itself. The discovery of the 
permanency of the rite even in details gives the ethnologist new 
hopes that the ancient character of the Snake Dance can be reason- 
ably made out by a study of the presentation of the survivals at the 
present day, and adds a greater certainty to speculations as to its 
origin, built on the character of its present observance. 

F. Walter Fewkes. 


1 I do not, however, follow some other writers in calling the Pueblos “ sun-wor- 
shippers ” more than “rain-worshippers” or “earth-worshippers.” If any cult is 
preéminent in the Tusayan region, it is the worship of the rain-cloud deities. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


PLATE I. 


Altar of one of the Oraibi Flute societies; called the Lefitiponi pofiya 
or Flute tiponi altar, from the fact that the most important object upon 
it is the Flute tiponi. 

1. Lentiponi. 2. Effigy of the god Cotokinufiwa, or Heart of all the 
Sky. 3. Lefitiyo or male cultus hero of the Flutes, whose complemental 
female is on the other side of the pojiya (altar). 4. Talactcomo or Pollen 
Mound. 5. Symbolic ear of corn. 6. Rain-cloud symbols on a flat piece 
of wood. 7. The Flute birds. 8. A collection of artificial flowers (or 
flutes), arranged asa plant. g. Stick and amulet carried by the girls who 
engage in the public ceremony. 10. Unknown object. 11. Half of the 
corn painting, made of blue kernels of maize. 12. Complemental half of 
the same, made of yellow kernels of maize. 13. Artificial flowers. 14. The 
ridge of sand by which the altar objects are supported. 

The rain-cloud semicircles shaded with vertical lines are colored red ; 
those with horizontal, green; and those with slanting, yellow. The field 
upon which the zigzag lightning and black birds are depicted is a dingy 
yellow, and none of the colors are very brilliant. The background of the 
central figure is intensified to bring out more prominently the altar figures. 
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PLATE II. 


Flute altar at Cipaulovi. 1. Tiponis. 3. Lefya (flute) mana (maid). 
4. Talac (talasi, corn pollen) tcomo (mound). 7. Row of six directions’ 
birds, bearing on their backs a long string, piihtabi (piihd, road), way of 
blessings, which extends from a Flute paho, P, to the end of a broad pollen- 
meal trail. T. Four talawipiki (lightning) symbols in the form of serpent 
effigies hanging from the roof. 

The symbolism of the five boards which form the upright of the altar is 
obscure, but rain-clouds were evidently depicted upon them. 
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NOTES ON THE FOLK-LORE OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


I HAD not the opportunity of collecting much of the folk-lore of 
the people of Newfoundland, but from the manner in which they 
have lived so long in a measure secluded from the outside world, I 
am persuaded that it must be extensive and interesting. The only 
part of it to which I directed my attention was their superstitions, 
which as might be expected from their circumstances I found to be 
varied and extensive. From various sources, but particularly from 
Judge Bennett of Harbor Grace, I have obtained the following 
examples. 

I. Luck. They believe in things lucky and unlucky. A woman 
crossing a hunter’s path on his setting out will sometimes be suffi- 
cient to make him relinquish his expedition for that day. It is also 
unlucky when going deer hunting to meet a red-haired man, or for a 
hare to cross one’s path. Above all, a mare-browed man, one whose 
eyebrows meet and extend continuously across his forehead, is un- 
lucky and is supposed to have the power of casting a spell upon a per- 
son. Hence he is always dreaded in the community, and believes 
as firmly as his neighbors in his power to cast a spell or cause ill 
luck. 

Walking under a ladder is considered very unlucky. In the out- 
posts girls will climb the rockiest cliffs to avoid such a contingency. 
On one occasion in St. John’s where a ladder extended across the 
sidewalk, of one hundred and twenty-seven girls who came along, 
only six ventured under it, the rest going along the gutter in mud 
ankle deep. 

Meeting a tame pigeon is unlucky. If a single pigeon cross a 
lady’s pathway she may anticipate sorrow as near, but two together 
is a sign of coming joy, three promise a wedding and four a birth. 

The new moon is of special importance in this regard. One must 
be careful to try and see it over the right shoulder, in which event 
he will be lucky for the coming month. But if it first be seen over 
the left it betokens ill luck and misfortune for the same period. 

As with the superstitious generally, Friday is a very unlucky day. 
Housekeepers will prefer paying a quarter’s rent extra to going into 
a house on that day. It is of course most unlucky to be married on 
it. Wednesday is the day considered most favorable for the purpose. 

II. Divination. As is sommon, also, with the superstitious, they 
have many processes for learning the future. One is placing an egg 
in a tumbler on St. John’s Day. The tumbler being half filled with 
water, an egg is broken into it at early dawn, and it is placed in the 
window, where it remains untouched till sundown. At that time 
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the broken egg is supposed to have assumed a special shape, in 
which the ingenious maiden sees dimly outlined the form of her 
future lord or some emblem of his calling. 

The following is said to be much in vogue in Trinity and Catalina 
bays at Halloween. Shortly before midnight a pure white bowl is 
procured, that has never been touched by any lips save those of a 
new-born infant. If it is a woman whose fortune is to be tried (and 
it generally is), the child must bea male. The bowl is filled with 
water from a spring well, after which twenty-six pieces of white 
paper about an inch square, on each of which must be written one 
letter of the alphabet, are placed in the bow! with the letters turned 
downward. These must be dropped in as the clock strikes mid- 
night, or all will fail. All being ready, the maiden interested repeats 
the lines, — 


Kind fortune tell me where is he who my future lord shall be ; 
From this bowl all that I claim is to know my lover’s name. 


The bowl is then securely locked away and must not be disturbed 
till sunrise the following morning, when she is placed before it blind- 
folded. She then picks out the same number of letters as there are 
in her own name. After these are all out the bandage is removed 
from her eyes, and the paper letters spread out before her. She 
manages them so as to spell a man’s name as best she.can, with the 
letters at her disposal. The name thus found will be that of her 
future husband. 

But the most powerful charm is a piece of printed paper called 
“the letter of Jesus Christ.” This, in addition to the well-known 
letter of Lentulus to the Senate, contains many absurd superstitions, 
such as the promise of safe delivery in child-bed and freedom from 
bodily hurt to those who may possess a copy of it. 

III. Charms. Practically, however, their superstition appears 
more frequently in the charms by which they endeavor to avert or 
cure various maladies. Thus a potato will be carried in the pocket to 
cure rheumatism. This is not peculiar to Newfoundland, for I have 
seen in the museum in Halifax a potato very much dried that had 
been used for the same purpose. Sores are supposed to be healed 
by the touch of certain persons. A clergyman told me of a recent 
case in his congregation, of a man who having for some time had a 
sore leg at length applied to a man possessed of such powers, who 
having gone through incantations told him to apply some oatmeal 
and vinegar. The patient declared that he got more good from this 
man’s performances than from all the doctors he had consulted. 
Then the toothache is charmed away by muttering certain words, 
while applying the finger to the spot, or by tying so many knots on 
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a fishing line. But the most effectual cure for this is a written 
charm inclosed and sealed up, the contents of which must be con- 
cealed from the party afflicted, and worn round the neck. Judge 
Bennett has favored me with the following copy of one of these. 

I’ve seed it written, a feller was sitten 

On marvel (marble) stone and our Lord came by 

And he said to him, what ’s the matter with thee my man 


And he said, got the toothache marster 
And he saith follow me and thee shall have no more toothache. 


Among the modes of cure adopted are the following: Hanging 
earth-worms round the neck to cure intestinal worms; passing a 
child under a jackass for the cure of shingles (a child was lately 
brought to St. John’s for the purpose) ; applying the blood of a black 
cat to cure a spavined horse; writing an individual’s name on the 
forehead to cure nose-bleeding ; making a cross with spittle on the 
shoe to drive away a cramp or sleepiness felt in that part of the foot. 
If a fish-hook pierces the hand, it should be stuck three times into 
wood, in the name of the Trinity, to prevent festering or other evil. 
consequences to the wound. 

They believe, also, in witches and witchcraft, but I have received 
no special illustration of their superstition in this respect. 

IV. Ghosts. Every village, too, has its ghost story. Of these a 
lady supplies me with the following : — 

“An old fisherman told me of a locality which was formerly in- 
habited by Frenchmen. There is a good beach for landing, but no 
boat will remain tied on it. Fasten the painter as you will, ghostly 
hands untie the knots again and again. (By the by, most of the 
ghosts are supposed to be Frenchmen.) That old man has had 
some other strange experiences. He saw a mermaid sitting on a 
rock as plainly as he ever saw anything, and was within a couple of 
boat’s lengths of her when she dived to her crystal caves below and 
was lost to sight. 

“A headless man is the habitué of one of the stages at , and 
one of the men at the house where I boarded met him one night. 
His family told me that he got home nearly fainting, and that he 
would not go out after dark for weeks after. This ghost, also, is a 
Frenchman. 

“The old lay-reader and former schoolmaster at 


must be 


gifted with second sight, for his ‘ manifestations’ have been numer- 
ous, and he really has had some wonderful experiences, if all he says 
is true. Once he was walking to ——, and some distance in front of 
him by the side of the road he saw a pile of firewood with a dog and 
sled beside it. (I forget whether there was a man too.) As he got 
near he could not help noticing how beautifully even the wood was 
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arranged, and wondered who had taken so much trouble. Presently 
the wood, dog, and sled disappeared, and when he reached the spot 
where they had been, there was not a mark on the snow. 

“ An old Irish woman told me that once on her way to mass she 
was overtaken by a man who walked some miles with her, and 
entered the chapel. The curious part of the story is that the man 
was invisible to every one save herself and the priest. It was only 
when his reverence told her after service he had seen the ghost 
beside her, that she discovered the nature of her companion. 

“At Bonavista, somewhere down the Cape Shcre, there is an im- 
mense treasure, hidden long years ago by pirates. These pirates, 
after concealing their booty, sailed away in search of further plunder, 
leaving one of their number to guard the spot, first binding him by 
a solemn oath to remain till they returned. Years passed away, the 
unfortunate watchman shuffled off this mortal coil, and nothing but 
his spirit was left to watch the place. His friends have doubtless 
long ago departed this life also, and the ghost is so tired of his job 
that he makes this splendid offer: If any one will go alone at mid- 
night and shed blood at the spot (any animal will do to kill), that 
ceremony releases him from his obligation, and the person perform- 
ing the kindly office can have the treasure. One of the most intelli- 
gent men in Bonavista told me that the story was told him by a 
man to whom the late pirate had volunteered the information. No 
one has yet been brave enough to venture.” 

One fact, however, is to be noted, whether for weal or woe, born 
in the daytime you will never see ghosts. 

V. Spells. They are firm believers in spells. Judge Bennett has 
given the following account of a case of this kind. 

“On landing at a cove I met skipper Kish at his doorstep, with 
his right hand ina sling. After a cordial greeting, I inquired what 
ailed his arm. He replied, ‘ Well, sir, last week I bought this ere 
gun from Jan Leck, an gid him varty shilluns for un. Fish was 
scace, so day afore yisday I thought I’d go over the hills and try 
un on a hare or partridge. I tooked her and the powder-harn and 
shot-bag and starts up yander through the droke. You know the 
little pond at the top of the hill. When I cumed in sigh’ o’ un, the 
first thing I see is a loo’ (loon) sitting about the middle uv un. “A 
queer place for a loo’ to be,” says I, “for the pond is n’t more’n sixty 
yards across, and no trouble to get in gunshot o’ he.” I drawed 
down to the tuckamores aside the pond and got twict thirty and 
varty yards from un. I lets drive and the loo’ dove. The gun 
kicked pow’ful an’ I loads her agen, a light load not more’n six fin- 
gers. The loo’ comes up in the same place, and I loaded an fired 
twenty-eight shots at un, and he dove every time. I hadn’t a grain 
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of shot left. At the last shot the loo’ disappeared, then I seed I’d 
been vuled (fooled).’ 

“ «What became of the loon,’ said I. 

““¢T wa’ n’t no loo’ at all, sir.’ 

“What was it then ?’ 

“’'T was a spell on me and the gun, and I knowed then that that 
blankety blank Jan Baker put it on.’ . 

“‘* Nonsense,’ said I ‘ you should not believe such things.’ 

“* Well, lookee here, sir,’ opening his shirt, and showing his 
shoulders as black as my hat, ‘I’ve vired too many guns not to 
know I wouldn’t be served like that if there war n’t a spell on her.’ 

“TIT replied, ‘Oh, Kish, you are mistaken. She is an old army 
musket warranted to kick like a mule.’ 

“*Mistaken, sir? I got proof, I got proof I’m right. Shortly 
after I cumed out to the harbor, Jan Baker, he cumed in from vish- 
ing, and I says to un, “ Skipper Jan, I thinks there’s a spell on my 
gun.”” “Let me look at her,” says he. I gid her to un, an’ he looks 
along the bar’l. “Yes,” says he, “skipper Kish, there is a spell on 
her; I can see it. It looks just likea vish’s float” (fish’s air float 
or air bladder). I ses, “Can't take it off, skipper Jan?” He says, 
“No, I can’t.” “Well I can,” says I, “fur I knows the blankety 
blank that put it there.” 

«So yistday marnin’ when Jan Baker an’ the rest went out vishen, 
I gets a piece of paper and cuts out the shape uv a man’s heart, an’ 
I writ Jan Baker’s name on it and stuck it up on that picket, six 
foot in front of the door. I puts a small charge in the gun and cuts 
off a piece uv silver the size uv a shot, and puts it in with the shot. 
I stood here in the doorway and vired ; and I hope that I may never 
live another day, sir, if I’m tellen ye a lie —every shot cumed fly- 
ing back in the house among the crockery on the dresser, and rat- 
tlin’ on the floor. I looked at the paper heart. Not a shot had 
passed through it, but I seed a small piece chipped out of the edge, 
and I knowed the silver had done it, and the spell was off my gun. 

“Tn the evenin’ when Jan Baker cumed, he says, “ Skipper Kish, 
did it take the spell off your gun?” And I says, “ Yes I did, skipper 
Jan.” And he says, “I knowed it, skipper Kish, fur when I was out 
on the fishin’ ground, I felt a drop of blood leave my heart, an’ I 
says to myself, skipper Kish is takin’ the spell off his gun.” 

“Now, sir, didn’t I tell that I had proof that ’t wa’ n’t no loo’ at 
all, only a spell on my gun?’” 

The judge tells another good story illustrative of their superstition. 
Being at one of the outposts, a woman came to him complaining that 
some person had stolen a pair of blankets, which she had washed 
and put out to dry, and wishing him to turn the key on the Bible to 
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discover the thief. He refused, assuring her that he had no such 
power. But as she continued to urge him, he proposed another plan. 
He asked if she had a good crowing bird. She said, No, but her 
neighbor, Mrs. had. She of course had a large iron pot. He 
then directed her to summon all the men at home in the neighbor- 
hood to come to the house at dark. This was done, the rooster was 
caught and placed under the pot. When the men assembled the 
lamp was extinguished, and they were sent outside. One man, 
whom the judge suspected as the guilty party, protested strongly 
against the proceeding, declaring his disbelief in any such idea as it 
involved. However, they were required in turn to go in and touch 
the pot, the understanding being that when the guilty should do so 
the cock would crow. Each man went in and returned without the 
expected sign, and the man who had protested against the proceed- 
ing now appealed to the fact to show the folly of it. The judge, 
however, called them into the house, and the lamp being relit he 
remarked on the strangeness of the affair, and then called on all to 
hold up their hands, when it was found that this man’s hands were 
clean, showing that he had never touched the pot at all. He at first 
attempted to deny his guilt, but on being threatened with being 
sent to jail he gave up his plunder. 

The superstitions and stories above recorded are given only as ex- 
amples of the extent of the field open to collectors in this Province. 

George Patterson. 
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STRAW. 


WueEN Noble the King of beasts pardons the Fox in Caxton’s 
Reynart (of 1481) he does so with a formality of very ancient origin ; 
primitive indeed, it would appear among mankind. 

“The Kynge toke up a s¢vaw fro the ground, and pardoned and 
forgaf the Foxe all the mysdedes and trespaces of his father and of 
him also.” But there is in Caxton’s version (which was made direct 
from the Low German) an omission of much import. At least two 
centuries earlier the Old French Roman de Renart (line 11. 179) 
said he broke the straw and so pardoned them: “II ront le festu si 
lor pardone.” This grace was granted for a false consideration. 
The wily fox had held out to the covetous King the promise of 
revealing to him his father’s pretended treasure ‘of the moste 
plente of silver and of golde;” and when he had received his par- 
don, and was thus “ quyte of alle his enemyes,” he in his turn trans- 
ferred the treasure to his leonine majesty in this wise : “ Thenne toke 
the Fox up a straw, and profred it to the Kynge, and saide: ‘My 
moste dere lord, plese it you to receyve hiere the ryche tresoure 
whiche Kynge Ermeryk hadde, for I gyne it unto you wyth a fre 
wylle, and knowleche it openly.’ The Kynge reccyuid the straw, and 
threwe it meryly fro him with a ioyous visage, and thanked moche 
the Foxe.” 

It is clear here that the form gone through —the taking up and 
the giving and the acceptance of the straw — was symbolic of the 
gift of something else; that this form of act or deed accompanied 
the form of words long before writings were or could be employed, 
and that the picking up and holding out of the straw was a token 
of “ free will” and was publicly made to “ acknowledge openly ” the 
gift conveyed, whether it were a pardon from the sovereign, or a 
proffer of service from a vassal. Note, too, that an old formula sur- 
vived into our own days on signing and sealing a legal document, of 
saying, “I deliver this as my act and deed.” Of course calling a 
written paper or parchment a “deed” or an “act” is absurd and 
unaccountable in itself, until the previous real act or deed is taken 
into consideration. 

The fact that these straws were taken up from the ground indi- 
cates that the ground or floor of the audience hall was strewn with 
straw or rushes, in accordance with general custom. 

We can detect a remnant of these straw-contracts in Anderson’s 
“Cumberland Ballads,” when a farm servant goes to hire himself 
out at Carlisle (locally Carel, as Carlyle’s name was pronounced Cairl 
at home): “ At Carel I stuid wi a stvae i my mouth.” The straw 
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may have earlier been so carried to have it ready for the hiring-bar- 
gain ; then it would have become a mere signal. Horses offered for 
sale have straw plaited into their manes. ‘She has a straw in her 
ear,” which seems to have been said in some places of a widow on 
the lookout for “a better man” to mend her condition, and would 
indicate another way of carrying the Carlisle straw. The poor writer 
still puts his pen behind his ear or in his mouth as sordid habit 
wills it. 

On the other hand, a bargain was cancelled by dreaking a straw, — 
it broke the bond asunder, —as in the case of Reynart’s pardon, and 
as in the French and Norman feudal usage generally, where to break 
a straw, rompre le fétu or la paille, was a mode of signifying as be- 
tween suzerain and vassal the renunciation of mutual service. The 
vassal, for example, in such case, broke a straw publicly in his lord’s 
presence when he took back his homage. This act is related of 
William the Norman, Count of Flanders, in an early Latin chronicle, 
the expression being “‘ exfestucare fidem,” to withdraw fealty by a 
straw ; where festuca, the origin of the French /étu, meant “a stalk.” 
Our expression “to break faith” with any one ought to have this 
custom for a starting-point. “ For oaths are straws, men’s faiths are 
wafer-cakes,” says Ancient Pistol. In the “ Romance of Alexander” 
(twelfth or thirteenth century) an Indian King Porus tells the con- 
queror to go home, for the straw is broken: “ Vat’en en ta contree, 
rompus est li festus.” 

Moliére used the metaphor correctly, but came to grief over the 
explanation of it in “Le Dépit Amoureux” (iv. 4). Gros-Neué 
says to Marinette, in their lovers’ quarrel : — 


Pour couper tout chemin & nous rapatrier, 
I] faut rompre la paille. Une paille rompue 
Rend, entre gens d’honneur, une affaire conclue. 


The business, indeed, was concluded in one sense; it was broken off. 

In the fourteenth novel of the “ Heptaméron” is a metaphorical 
phrase which no one has explained, so far as I can discover. A 
dame wants to bar the way to an unwelcome suitor, and the figura- 
tive expression used is that she desired once for all to put the straw 
before him, and stop him: “ Elle lui voulut soudain mettre la paille 
au devant et l’arrester.” It really, as I believe, refers to what is now 
the widespread European custom of stopping a path to cattle, sheep 
grazers, or commoners by putting a stalk with a small wisp of straw 
dangling from its top. The correct old name of this bunch of straw 
was a brandon or brand, and it denoted in the ancient legal customs 


1 Might not the very expression “ broken off” be a survival of this ancient 
custom ? 
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of all the northern half of France a seizure or arrest —just the 
word used above — of the growing crop by the limbs of the law. It 
was also employed when the feudal lord seized, as of right, the her- 
itage of a dead vassal: of course this term brandon for a wisp 
explains itself as having meant originally a wisp used for fire-kin- 
dling. Even the verb dvandonner meant to seize (legally). 

Long before, it was with this same festuca, stalk, or straw, that the 
Roman master or patronus touched the slave he desired to free on 
the head or cheek. Then he took him by the hand, turned him 
around himself,—an actual manumission,—and said, “I will this 
man to be free.’”’ Here we must have something like the forerunner 
of the tipstaff; just as in the straw broken when renouncing vassal- 
ships, we may see the great chamberlain’s wand or staff broken on 
the death of a king — when he used to cry, “ Le roi est mort ; vive 
le roi!” 

[To show that it has not been out of sight, let it be just mentioned 
here that the connection of the word and thing “stipulation”’ and 
the Latin stzpulor, to bargain, with stzpula, a stalk, and s¢tips, a gift, 
has not been proven, although it looks such an absolute identity.] 

Let us here just pose — but not answer — the question : how came 
a straw to be used for the plighting of troth, and consequently for 
its subsequent rupture? And then let us pass on to another branch 
of the subject. 


I am fond of going to Japan for illustrations: its legends seem to 
be so steadily disregarded by most mythologians. There a straw- 
rope or shime is fastened across over the house-door or before 
houses and temples at the New Year, the belief being that nothing 
evil can pass such a slender barrier. It taboos a house to the spirit 
of sickness. The full name of this tie was the shime-nawa or shut- 
ting-rope, where the verb shzmu means “to shut” and nawu “to 
twist.” There is a legend that one of the early gods, Susa-no-Wo, 
imparted the secret of a cholera-belt of twisted grass to a poor 
cottier in return for a night’s generous shelter. Such a rope or 
straw twist was, in an eclipse-of-the-sun myth, stretched across the 
mouth of the celestial cave, to shut off the sun-goddess from going 
any farther into the cave, and so being lost to the world forever. 
These most primitive of ropes are still religiously made of rice 
plants, plucked up root and all, and the roots consequently stick out 
from the twist here and there like tassels. 

Such a rope is with great flower-festivities stretched every spring 
and autumn (February and October) from the top of the rocky pre- 
cipice of the goddess Izana Mi at Kinomoto down to the trunk of 
a pine-tree below; and the same taboo ropes are quite commonly 
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stretched in a “magic” circle round sacred trees all over Japan. A 
very unexpected parallel to this is met with in the folk-lore of 
northern France, where L. de Baecker has collected the belief that 
“a tree tied round with a straw-rope will bear better fruit.” In Da- 
homey they put around the house a coarse rope of grass, tasselled 
with big dead leaves, as a charm against fire. This notion of straw 
taboo seems to be at the root of the widespread legal French cus- 
tom of brandons already mentioned. In archaic Rome a subordi- 
nate priest, the pontifex minor, at a certain part of the ceremonies of 
the holy sacrifice, when ordered by the Pontifex, made twisted ropes 
of straw (stramen). The name for these ropes, wapurae, was so 
extremely old that only one instance of it is (I believe) known in all 
Latinity, and that was taken by the grammarian Festus from what 
he called a Commentary on Sacred Matters. (It is a funny coinci- 
dence that the oldest form of the above Japanese word is nap.) Let 
us ask again, and again not wait for an answer: What can have been 
the source of the sacredness of straw in these customs? The facile 
answer that it was handy for twisting ropes with will not suffice. 

The ropes in Japan are, so far as can be made certain, purely Jap- 
anese, but in a Buddhist temple there —the chief one of a wholly 
Japanese Buddhist sect — wisps of straw are sold at the gate to the 
devout, who dip them in water and brush the idol with them. It 
seems a native Japanese observance; the priests of the order are 
unable to explain it, and it is confined to the humblest classes. But 
so gencral and popular is it that the idol is always kept wet. At 
midnight on the fifteenth of the seventh month at the close of 
the festival of the dead, a number of substantial straw boats laden 
with offerings of food are launched from the head of the Nagasaki 
harbor, and the departed spirits are then supposed to be returning 
to their abode. 

In County Down, near Belfast, boys go or used to go about on 
New Year’s day with small twists of straw which they threw into 
houses and offered to passers-by, expecting something in return. In 
Aberdeenshire at Christmas they gather what is called “Yule 
Straw.” Lightly twisted wisps of straw are burnt and flourished 
about at midsummer in some parts of France. And on some an- 
cient pagan festival — probably one of spring purification or clean- 
ing —lighted wisps of straw were carried about, in the dusk and 
dark of course. There was even a furious follow-my-leader kind of 
chase called the “danse des brandons”’ or wisp-dance, in which the 
people ran about the country on this and other feasts carrying these 
blazing wisps. This pagan festival at length got anchored to the 
first Sunday in Lent, still called in France Brandon Sunday. Here 
undoubtedly we have an acceptable explanation of the term will-o’- 
the-wisp. 
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The ancient sacred books of China, the Zz Kz and Chow Jz, re- 
cord that in the time of Confucius, and before, straw dummies or lay 
figures of men were buried with the dead. These were substitutes 
for the terrible earlier practice — which obtained both in China and 
Japan —of burying retainers, servants, and concubines alive with 
the deceased ruler, Confucius, in order that they might become 
“ followers of the dead.” 

Witch-fires must have been lit with wisps of straw, and that is the 
only point that can be seen in what Prince Edward says of his own 
mother, Queen Margaret, in Henry VI. (Part III. ii. 2, 144) :— 


A wisp of straw were worth a thousand crowns, 
To make this shameless callet know herself. 


Nares said that such a wisp of straw was “applied as a mark of 
opprobrium ”’ to a scold, and showing one to any woman was thus a 
grievous affront ; but this gloss hasn’t legs enough. It wants the 
crackling of the fire to set it going. “It smells of the fagot” is 
still the cheerful gibe applied to theology that is not quite orthodox. 

It is a Japanese folk-custom for a slighted girl to make a rude 
straw image to represent her faithless young man, and nail it up to 
one of the sacred trees above mentioned, and so implore the help 
or vengeance of the local god who approves of these men of straw 
while condemning wooden dummies. 

A closely similar practice to the early Chinese one is notorious 
enough as to ancient Rome. There, every month of May, human 
effigies made of rushes or straw were with great ceremonies by 
priests and priestesses thrown into the Tiber from the Sublician 
bridge. This was an undoubted commutation for previous human 
sacrifices carried out in the same manner. In Burgundy straw-man- 
ikins are still set fire to at the Carnival and thrown from a bridge 
into the river. The expression, “a man of straw,” common enough 
in French as “un homme de paille,’ must come from these once 
sacred customs. 

Czesar, to whom the Roman imitations must have been familiar, 
wrote that the Gauls had immense images of osier-work in which 
they inclosed living men, and burnt them sacrificially. The biggest 
crimes and follies of men are religious. In Douai, until at least 
1770, they promenaded a wicker giant in the month of June; and in 
Paris, down to 1789, they burnt a similar giant every third of July in 
the Rue aux Ours. 

In Swabia, on the Moselle, in Lorraine, and in Poitou, wheels 
made of straw or else wrapped in straw were until recently burnt at 
the summer solstice. These wheels were either symbols of the 
revolution of the Universe, or of the Sun; and as to the straw, it is 
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easy to quote Shakespeare and say, “ those that with haste will make 
a mighty fire begin it with weak straws.” 

The terrible freebooting incendiaries of the twelfth and neighbor- 
ing centuries in France were called paz/ers from the wisps or bottles 
of straw, fazl/e, they carried about on their horses, ready to set fire 
to the villages as they passed. The nickname taken by one of our 
own mob-leaders in Wat Tyler’s rising of 1381, Jack Straw, had of 
course some similar ugly sanction. But this folk-name evidently 
had yet another signification, for an ordinance of Henry VIII. as 
late as 1517 regulating Christmas mumming laid it down “that Jack 
Straw and all his adherents should be henceforth utterly banisht, 
and no more be used in this house,” upon pain to forfeit for every 
time £5, to be levied on every fellow happening to offend against 
this rule. This Jack Straw must have been a merry Christmas 
relative of the Jack-in-the-green of the merry month of May. We 
find him still all alive O! in this chorus : — 

With my whim wham whaddle O! 
Jack Straw straddle O! 

Pretty boy bubble O! 

Under a broom. 

The merely fire-kindling explanation will not suffice for that wheel- 
burning. We want, and must get at some sacred, supreme sanction 
for all this. In the north of France (for another example), and in 
Belgium, the people announce a death by putting in the front of 
the house a cross trussed up of straw, and on the day of the funeral 
the church is littered with straw. Rushes were of course also 
used commonly in England for this purpose, as a quantity of local 
rush-lore still proves. In the common sayings, “ Not worth a 
straw,” and “I don't care a straw,” the word rush is frequently 
heard instead of straw. Local vegetation always settles these ques- 
tions without asking any; and straw, rushes, and osiers are suffi- 
ciently resemblant forms of sproutage turned too indifferently to 
industrial uses in beehive, chair, mat, bag, budget, and basket. In 
ancient Egypt, the roll of papyrus containing the Resurrection texts, 
which was coffined with each mummy, was tied with a simple straw 
cord. ; 

When little Victor Hugo was four years old (1807) he travelled 
with his father in Italy, and they used to hang a cross made of straw 
out of the carriage-window, at sight of which the peasants would 
sign themselves with the cross. Littré, however, explains the vul- 
gar saying, ‘‘ Croix de paille!’’ — equivalent to our “Not if I know 
it’’—by the illicit nature of a cross of straw. If this be so, it 
would imply that a pre-Christian use of the straw in pagan ritual 
had rendered straw impious for the purpose, and as for the Italian 
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instance, we know that the number of pagan superstitions that still 
live on among the folk there is unlimited. 

But it is quite time to try and give some sort of answer to the ques- 
tion above posited as to the origin of all this sacredness and custom- 
ary use of straw; and to pick up at last the straw that shall serve to 
show us from what quarter the wind blew it. Else will the reader, 
and justly, view much of this as mere catching at straws. 

The holy sacrificial grass of Vedic Indian times was used as a cov- 
ering for the altar and altar-place, and its Sanskrit name, barhis, 
shows that it was pulled up by the roots —just as we have seen it 
in Japan — for the verb dark meant “to pull out.” The grass-plant 
used was generally the Kusa (Poa cynosuroides), but the name which 
prevailed ritualistically was “the plucked-up” barhis. It was upon 
this grass that the offerings were placed, and it was doubtless the 
forerunner of the linen altar-cloth. On it, too, in innumerable sacred 
hymns, the gods were supposed to descend and sit at the time of sac- 
rifice. The barhis was deified ; and the word also came to be used 
for the sacrifice itself. Of course, this grass was or soon became 
dry, was straw in point of fact; and now we begin to see how the 
sacredness of straw arose. 

The barhis, having had its roots cut off, — which is a difference 
from the Japanese custom, — is spread on the altar or altar-place and 
sprinkled with ghee, that is, liquid butter. There was in the ancient 
sacred books a special priest told off for this duty, and called the 
barhis-trimmer. Even one single tuft or darbha of this grass — like 
the turf in a lark’s cage — is sufficient to form a homely little altar 
for the formal sacrifice or thank-offering at the devout Hindu’s meals. 
The grass is also strewn over the floor of the chamber where wor- 
ship is put up, just as we saw the church strewn with straw at funer- 
als in northern France. 

But the imagery and symbolism must be carried much farther. 
The altar was so supremely holy and significant that in the Vedas 
and Brahmanas it is not alone the essence and the omphalos of the 
Earth, but is taken symbolically to be as vast as the Earth, to be 
the Earth itself in fact. Of course it might be said, from the utili- 
tarian point of view, that the grass was put on the altar and altar- 
place merely as kindling-stuff for the burnt sacrifice ; but I believe 
there is no authority for this view so far as Indian sacred literature 
shows. But there is another view. In the Vedas the Firegod Agni 
is said, when excited by the wind, to traverse the forests shearing 
the hairs of the earth. This Indian idea is also native Japanese, the 
word #e meaning archaically and now, hair, fur, down, herbage, 
growing rice, and trees. It is a very natural physical parallel, cog- 


nate to another Vedic metaphor which calls the rain the dropping 
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perspiration of the storm gods. Thus, placing the grass on the altar, 
which (as above) stood for the Earth, completed its resemblance to 
that earth, and this seems to give us its ratson d’étre. 

Thus it may be deduced that a straw from the altar would have 
been a holy thing to pledge an oath or word of fealty on; and it has 
been shown elsewhere (‘Night of the Gods”) that in patriarchal 
times everywhere, the father of the family being also the priest, the 
central domestic hearth was an omphalos and an altar, and thus the 
holy straw could have been picked up readily in every house, which 
is in relatively very late times, and when all the religious sanction 
had gone out of it, what we have seen Reynart and the King both 
doing. The connection of pardon, too, with a divine source and a 
holy ceremony seems close enough, when we reflect upon all that is 
familiar as to the subject in religions that admit of sin-pardon. All 
the other ritualistic employments of straw seem to admit of an anal- 
ogous tracing back to its altar-holiness. 

It is to be hoped that this theory is not too straw-colored ; it is 
the best exposition ofall the superstitions about straw which has 
offered itself in the course of a lengthened investigation, but doubt- 
less there are many antiquarians who would disagree, and quarrel 
about a straw upon this (or any other) subject. If it be not of suff- 
cient interest to induce some to spurn less enviously at straws in 
future, it is in any event better than passing time — and half crowns 
—at pulling straws out of a stack. Further this exponent saith 


not ; it is the last straw. 
Fohn Neill. 
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FORTUNE-TELLING IN AMERICA TO-DAY.! 
A STUDY OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Tuat fortune-tellers, clairvoyants, and astrologers, so-called, should 
succeed in earning a livelihood in this eminently practical country, 
and in these enlightened days, is a matter of surprise to those who 
fail to take into consideration the efforts which all classes of people 
are now making to penetrate the supernatural. The intelligent and 
cultivated become students of psychology, hypnotism, and psychical 
phenomena, while the unlettered and credulous dabble in cheiro- 
mancy, clairvoyance, and astrology. Still a third class of persons, 
who can hardly be called intelligent and who would scornfully repu- 
diate an accusation of ignorance, engage seriously in studying the 
mysteries of the Kabbala, discourse learnedly on theosophy, and 
investigate the phenomena of spiritualism. 

Notwithstanding the high average of intelligence in these United 
States, quite a number of fortune-tellers ply their trade with certain 
success in most of our larger cities ; the daily press teems with the 
advertisements of these charlatans, who style themselves “ clairvoy- 
ants,” “spiritualists,’ and ‘“test-mediums,” but more commonly 
“astrologers ;”’ and under the latter heading their advertisements 
are usually grouped by the editors who have in charge the make-up 
of the papers. These announcements set forth their boasted powers 
in extravagant terms, and a study of them gives us an insight into 
the claims and business methods of their authors. 

These advertisements used to be far more numerous in the daily 
papers of our Eastern cities than at present, and their decrease in 
number probably denotes increase in intelligence ; on the other hand, 
San Francisco newspapers are especially rich in these curiosities 
of literature, a fact indicating that superstition goes hand-in-hand 
with the adventurous spirit of the rough characters who first settle 
in newly-opened lands. 

Here, as in Europe, women seem to succeed better than men in 
the business of fortune-telling, for the advertisements of the “ Ma- 
dames’ far outnumber those of the “Professors ;” indeed, clairvoy- 
ance might be included in the list of occupations open to women. 
Like their gypsy cousins, they are generally of a migratory disposi- 
tion, not however conducting their wanderings in a house-wagon, 
but moving from town to town by railway and steamboat. After 
engaging for a few weeks a “parlor” in a suitable neighborhood, 
not too expensively aristocratic and not too deep in the slums, 


? Read to the Baltimore Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society, December 
12, 1895. 
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they announce their arrival in printer’s ink, either through the daily 
press or by circulars which are distributed broadcast throughout the 
place; circulars are used chiefly in the smaller villages. 

Fortune-tellers are not all migratory, however, for some “ Profes- 
sors” find their business so steadily profitable that they boast of 
having been many years established at a given address, 

The more wealthy and aristocratic of these shrewd speculators in 
human weakness are not content with two rooms in a lodging-house, 
but reside in comparative affluence in houses of fair dimensions ; the 
successful also employ assistants, who, acting as doorkeepers and 
acolytes, add dignity to the establishment, and aid in throwing a veil 
of awful mystery over the presiding genius of the inner sanctum. 
These latter-day, well-fed, richly-apparelled, comfortably-housed for- 
tune-tellers present a great contrast to PIncH : — 

A hungry, lean-faced villain, 

A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 

A thread-bare juggler, and a fortune-teller ; 
A needy, hollow-eyed, sharp-looking wretch, 
A living dead-man. 

The well-to-do fortune-tellers are, however, few in number; the 
majority earn precarious livelihoods ; the times have changed since 
astrologers secured the patronage of crowned heads; there is no 
Rudolph II. in the New World to support them at court in idle 
luxury, nor are there opportunities to repeat the career of the 
famous Mile. Lenormant who was so prominent a figure in the days 
of Napoleon I. 

Some of the less pretentious fortune-tellers add to their ordinary 
business “ magnetic healing,’ promise “wonderful cures,” and ad- 
vertise themselves as “medical clairvoyants;” one woman, with 
unwonted thrift, offers to act as “a first-class manicure,” and to sell 
a “preparation for speedily restoring lost hair.” Bodily presence is 
by no means essential to success in the treatment of ailments by 
these medical clairvoyants; one person offers “absent treatments 
$5 per month, send stamp for diagnosis.” Surely this ungrammatical 
proposal infers the climax of credulity! but has the apparent merit 
of economy. Some of the advertisers receive “ladies only” in their 
parlors, and nearly all of them show favoritism to the gentler sex by 
a lower charge, a common phrase being, “ladies, 50 cts. ; gents, $1.” 
The fees demanded run from 25 cents to $2 and upwards, the 
higher sums being proportioned to the superstitious faith and ap- 
parent financial ability of clients, as ascertained during the inter- 
views. For attention to correspondence, the usual charge seems to 
be $2, which shows that clairvoyants find letter-writing more exhaust- 
ing than the trance. 
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To attract the attention of the unlettered, and to mystify them, 
certain high-sounding expressions are introduced into the printed 
announcements: one male advertiser claims to be an “astral seer,” 
another a “‘ planet-reader ;”” the women are “ charm-workers,” “ gifted 
with second sight;” they act as “ palmists,” “gypsy life-readers,” 
or “trance mediums.” Some offer to give “clairvoyant sittings,” 
“spiritual tests,” and to form “developing circles.” 

A great variety of methods of divination is offered adapted to 
please all tastes. You can visit an “astrologer,” who will “cast 
horoscopes,” or a “ card-reader,” whose simple, time-honored meth- 
ods are well known ; or you can consult in your emergency a “ slate- 
writer,” whose clever sleight-of-hand will puzzle the most observant 
unbeliever. If, however, you shrink from personal contact with the 
“medium,” it will be quite sufficient to send him (or her) by mail 
“a sample of your handwriting,” or “locks of hair, with stamps,” to 
obtain a revelation of your past life, with a prophecy as to your 
future, and plenty of advice as to your conduct in love-affairs, all 
quite as accurate and valuable as if received from the lips of the 
great clairvoyant herself, and having the enormous advantage of 
ready reference. 

If none of these methods appeal to you, there are Professors who 
will seek indications of the future with the aid of a “ genuine Hindoo 
talisman,” or in “eggs,” “crystals,” “beryls,” and “mirrors.” Of 
this latter phase of mental hallucination I have given some account 
in “ A Modern Oracle and its Prototypes.” (Jour. Amer. Folk-Lore, 
1893.) Some offer to teach these and other methods of divination ; 
a Chicago woman advertises ‘mediums properly developed.” Be- 
sides these glittering attractions, you can secure, for a consideration, 
“magic charms,” “love-tokens,” and “talismans,” though some of 
the latter are far too precious to part with, since they endow the 
possessor with the magical powers necessary to conduct the busi- 
ness. 

Advice is offered on the greatest variety of topics, and promises 
are made of “sure help,” “healing troubles,” “ reuniting lovers,” 
“removing bad habits,” ‘restoring lost love by sympathy,” “true 
pictures of future wives and husbands,” and of “lucky numbers” 
for those who play policy and speculate in lotteries. A Chicago 
clairvoyant advertises “race tips ;” a New Orleans advertiser offers 


to “locate buried treasures.” A most important item is the offer to 
“ive points in law and on all business transactions,” thus making 
expensive lawyers superfluous and assuring financial success. Add 
to these enticing proposals the fact that the advertisers “ guarantee 
satisfaction,” for “mistake [is] impossible” and “nothing [is] ex- 
cepted”’ from their vision, and one really has to exert conscientious 
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self-control to keep away from these fortunate beings of magnificent 
promises. 

To add to the mystery which is supposed to surround the lives of 
these gifted mortals, they claim to be of Egyptian ancestry, “ gypsy 
queens,” “born with cauls,” and the “seventh daughter of a sev- 
enth daughter,” a happy domestic accident supposed to confer mirac- 
ulous powers upon the younger woman. And to still further excite 
curiosity and to stimulate superstitious belief, the advertisers adopt 
fanciful names, often indicative of foreign birth; thus we find the 
following startling and obviously fictitious combinations : “‘ Madame 
Exodius,” “ Yamena, the Turkish Fortune-Teller,” ‘‘ Madame Don,” 
“Carmelos,” “ Augusta Leola,” “Madame Castella,” and “Senti- 
nella Guzhdo, the great Egyptian Prophetess,’ whose captivating 
circular will be given entire later on. The men seem to scorn this 
trickery, and generally use commonplace names, sometimes with the 
prefix “Professor,” a greatly abused privilege much practised by 
charlatans in every walk of life. A Chicago “medium” uses the 
name “Sir Russell Easton,” a bold claim of knighthood. 

The business hours of these hard-working people are generally 
very long: “9g tog” is a very common statement; but others are 
more specific, and announce “ circles Mondays and Fridays, 8 Pp. M.,” 
besides “sittings daily 10 to 2,” hours which must sadly interfere 
with sound digestion. One conscientious, or perhaps pleasure-loving 
man advertises, “ Sundays excepted.” Mrs. Seal, of San Francisco, 
offers “test circles on Wednesday evenings and developing circles 
on Thursday evenings,’ which indicates that she has well-trained 
spirits under perfect control. 

This partial analysis of the ninety advertisements! and circulars I 
have collected (the number could easily be increased tenfold), pre- 
pares the way for the presentation of characteristic specimens. 
The following from a paper published at Washington, D. C., is a 
typical one, embracing many common features in a condensed form ; 
it is classed under “ Personals :’ — 


Prof. Clay, wonderful clairvoyant and medium, tells your life from cradle 
to grave; every hidden mystery revealed ; tells the business that will bring you 
greatest success; in love affairs he never fails; unites separated; recovers 
losses; causes speedy marriages ; removes evil influences ; foretells with a cer- 
tainty all commercial and business transactions; twelve years established 
Ladies and gentlemen, 50 cents each. Hours 9 to 9; open Sunday. 


This and all succeeding advertisements are transcribed verbatim, 
and the names are not altered; the addresses only are omitted as 
unimportant. 


1 From papers published in New York, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco, 
New Orleans, and Atlanta. 
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Briefer, and therefore cheaper, are the five following from a San 
Francisco journal : — 


Great Clairvoyant: Mme. Stewart, from Boston; the seventh daughter of the 
seventh daughter; has read cards since 11 years of age; life revealed — past, 
present, future ; ladies or gents, soc. ; beautiful parlors. 


Gypsy Queen; Planet Reader; life mystery revealed; gives lucky num- 
bers; helps you with the lucky star; she has a natural powerful gift. 

Mrs. Ethel Gray, palmist, life reader, magnetic healer. 108 6th, parlors 1-2. 

Mme. Porter, Card Reader. Ladies, 50c.; gents, $1 ; palmistry and clairvoy- 
ant sittings, $1.50. 

Mme. Lenemar ; fortunes told by planet; predicted in 1874 passengers of 
overdue steamer on island. 


In the last advertisement cited indubitable proof is given of the 
lady’s prophetic ability ; the same idea has occurred to an astrolo- 
ger of Kansas City, Mo., who quotes the language of a former 
client :— 

“Had I followed your advice given three years ago, I would have been happy 
to-day.” —S. E. Dobbs, Springtown, Tex. Thousands testify that I correctly 


read the past and foretell the future; send date of birth :ad 1o cents for a 
sketch of your life. L. Thomson, astrologer, Kansas City, Mo. 


Claims to supernatural power conferred by talismans are found in 
the following :— 

Augusta Leola, Fortune-Teller; magic charms, love tokens, true picture of 

future wife and husband; teaches fortune-telling ; develops clairvoyance, slate- 


writing, etc.; has the seven holy seals and the Palestine wonder charm ; fee, 
$1 and upward. 


The next is characteristic :— 


Mme. Dr. Thomas, Scientific Revealer by eggs and cards; tells entire life, 
past, present, future ; consultations on all affairs, nothing excepted; names 
given good advice, sure help; restores lost love by sympathy ; mistake impos- 
sible; fee $1; letter $2. 


A New Orleans clairvoyant advertises thus : — 
A wish obtained without voudouism; please call on Mme. Genevieve. A 
wish obtained by mail. 
A certain “ Professor Walter,” of San Francisco, is very lavish in 
the use of printers’ ink, the three principal papers of that city con- 


taining on the same date long advertisements, one of which we copy 
entire : — 


Attention! Professor Walter is in the city, at 303 Jones Street. Satisfac- 
tion absolutely guaranteed. Health, wealth, and happiness by consulting the 
professor. He is the greatest clairvoyant of the Nineteenth century. Don’t 
miss the opportunity to consult him, for there may be something in the future 
which will be beneficial to you. Thousands of people have been made happy by 
his aid and advice. The professor has been pronounced by all his patrons as 
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the most powerful clairvoyant and test medium of the age, being successful in 
all cases where others have often failed. You will find the professor a perfect 
gentleman and very honest in his business. He will be pleased to see all who 
have a desire to consult him. The professor possesses powers of marvellous 
character, unsurpassed by any so-called mediums or future readers. His suc- 
cess in the past proves his superior ability to help you now. Interview him and 
you will say that he is the greatest wonder of the age. The professor challenges 
the world as a clairvoyant. He overcomes your enemies, removes family trou- 
bles, restores lost affections, causes happy marriage with the one you love, 
removes all influences, bad habits, gives correct information in lawsuits, divorces, 
lost friends, etc.; valuable advice to ladies and gentlemen on love, courtships 
and marriages, and how to choose a wife or husband for future happiness ; what 
business best adapted to, and where to go for success and speedy riches; tells if 
the one you love is true or false; stock speculations a specialty. The professor 
does not require to return to such a method as charms or such trash, and does 
not wish to be classed with card readers, etc., but a life reader from the laws of 
science, which is clairvoyancy and spiritual mediumship. Those who have been 
humbugged by false pretenders must not give up in despair, but consult the 
Professor at once. You will find him reasonable in prices, and all business 
strictly confidential. Office hours, 9 to 9. Sundays, g to 5. 


This advertiser certainly does not suffer from modesty ; his pre- 
tentious claims are probably found by experience to attract business 
to himself, an expedient as old as Cagliostro. His bold effrontery 
is equalled, however, by a man doing business in Chicago, whose 
claim to knighthood I have mentioned : — 


Sir Russell Easton is unquestionably the most successful medium before the 
public. His power excites the wonder and the admiration of even the most 
sceptical. He gives advice on business, speculation, courtship, marriage, divorce, 
little lovers’ quarrels, reunites the separated, and causes speedy and happy mar- 
riage with the one of your choice. As a charm worker he has no equal. The 
troubled and unfortunate should seek his aid and counsel. All persons unsuc- 
cessful in business who seem lucky should call on Sir Russell Easton and start 
aright. Young people contemplating marriage and those unhappily united 
should call at once and obtain knowledge that is invaluable. Sir Russell Eas- 
ton is so sure of his powers he guarantees his work as unfailing. All patrons 
who visit his parlors take pleasure in recommending him as a medium of real 
worth and rare merit. His readings are always satisfactory or fee refunded. 
He excels in the following phases of mediumistic power: Reuniting the sepa- 
rated, imparting magnetic power through psychic force, looking up heirships 
and old estates, causing marriage with the one of your choice, adjusting lovers’ 
quarrels, overcoming your enemies, removing bad influences, looking up safe 
and good paying investments on commission, giving sound and sensible advice 
in lawsuits. Sir Russell Easton is consulted by letter from all portions of the 
earth wherever the English language is spoken, and is the only medium capable 
of giving assistance at a distance as well as by personal interviews. He is per- 
manently located in parlor formerly occupied by Professor J. Jefferson. All 
matters are strictly confidential and sacred. Letter containing stamp promptly 
answered. Sittings for ladies, $1; gents, $2. Office hours from 9.30 a. m. to 8 
p.m. Sundays, 10.30 a.m.to5 p.m. Address Sir Russell Easton. 


The large German population of New York city is appealed to 
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through German newspapers, which contain advertisements of Wahr- 
sagerinen similar to those of their English-speaking rivals : — 


Die Zufunft enthiullt, und Rath in allen Sachen, Kranfheiten, Gesdhaft, Heirath, 
Liebe, ProzehR, Handlungen von Freund und Feind, u. f. w. Wrs. J. Schaefer, 
beriipmte Brophetin, [address follows. ] 


The French residents of New York are also favored with similar 
notices : — 

CONSULTEZ L’ASTROLOGUE. Connaissez votre destinée, les années a venir 
favorables ou contraires, chances de fortune, mariage, santé, etc. Envoyer un 
dollar, date de naissance et sexe 4 E. Archer Faveur gratuite; les dames 
a marier, qui en feront la demande, verront apparaitre le portrait magique de 
leur futur époux sur une place blanche de leur horoscope, d’un dollar. Con- 
sultations verbales l’aprés midi et le soir. A titre d’essai et preuve de savoir 
occulte & toute personne envoyant 25 cents, en argent, date de naissance, etc., 
il sera dit quelques particularités frappantes de sa vie, passée ou présente. 


The probable income of these impostors can only be conjectured, 
though some estimate may be formed of the value of the business in 
Washington city if the following advertiser tells the truth :— 

Mme. Castella, Clairvoyant, who will shortly leave for San Francisco, desires 


to sell her entire business and fugnished house to clairvoyant; guarantee $100 a 
month can be made. 


The circulars distributed by hand in small towns do not differ 
essentially from the newspaper “ads.,” but are generally longer, and 
their form admits of display and heavy types. During a recent 
sojourn in Lakewood, N. J., two circulars fell into my hands, which 
are striking specimens of this literature. In one of these “ Mrs. Dr. 
Edwards” announces she will spend one week in Lakewood, place 
and dates given, and then proceeds as follows : — 


Mrs. Dr. Edwards, the greatest and the most celebrated clairvoyant in the 
world, and is known in this country from Maine to Mexico. She was born with 
the wonderful gift of second sight, and with a veil. She is the seventh daughter 
of the seventh daughter. She reveals every mystery; tells you if the one you 
love is true or false. She removes every grief, settles lovers’ troubles, and 
causes speedy love marriages. She gives reliable information to gentlemen in 
all business transactions, and informs them how to make profitable investments 
and acquire speedy riches. She tells !ucky lottery numbers. She has an Osiris 
Egyptian Talisman, which is noted all the world over as a specific charm for 
the unlucky. All who are in trouble or sick should call without delay. Ladies, 
5oc. to $1.00. Gentlemen, $1.00. Office hours from 9 A. M. to 9 P. M. 


The second circular is most craftily worded, and well calculated to 
attract believers in the supernatural. 


THE GREAT EGYPTIAN PROPHETESS, SENTINELLA GUZHDO, whose astound- 
ing revelations and miraculous cures have been agitating Europe and puzzling 
the philosophic minds of the age, is a lineal descendant of Zindello, king of one 
of the most ancient tribes of Egypt. Her parents were born near Cairo, on 
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the Nile. Her father, J/rascha Guzhdo, was the seventh son, and her mother, 
Feleschine Sikerwaul, the seventh daughter. SENTINELLA, their offspring, 
from her infancy was looked upon as a prodigy. Being the seventh daughter 
and born with a caul on her face, she was looked upon and held in the highest 
veneration by all who saw her. 

She possesses rare gifts as a fortune-teller, removes spells, and cures diseases 
by charms which have been carefully preserved in her tribe for generations 
back. She makes a nominal charge merely to defray travelling expenses, her 
only object being to benefit mankind. She tells the future as well as the past 
in the life of all, from birth upwards. All disclosures strictly confidential. Ask 
at —— House for SENTINELLA GUZHDO. 


I can easily imagine that the innocent and unwary who trust 
themselves to this accomplished Egyptian Prophetess, after being 
fleeced by her, might be inclined to exclaim with Antony : — 

[Cleopatra], like a right gypsy, hath at fast and loose, 
Beguiled me to the very heart of loss. 

Contrasting strangely with these pretentious circulars is the fol- 
lowing advertisement, in which the candid disavowals are quite 
refreshing. It is from Washington, D. C.:— 

I am not a countess nor a gypsy queen; am not a seventh daughter; was not 
born with a caul; am not something new and just arrived, but am Mme. Fran- 
cis, one of the oldest-established mediums, and am here to stay. Am not in- 
dorsed by the clergy, but am indorsed by some of the most learned and influen- 
tial people of our city and many others; am here to help all those that are in 


trouble. Life given from cradle to grave. Cards, 25; trances, 50. Hours, 9 to 
9g. Those that are in trouble call and be convinced. 


In conclusion, the thought suggests itself, how can such charla- 
tans flourish, and what class of persons contribute to their support ? 
Their patrons, I conjecture, can be grouped under two heads: 
(1.) The superstitious who ignorantly believe that mankind has 
power over the supernatural. In this class fall numbers of “silly 
women, ever learning, never able to come to the truth.”” Probably 
a large proportion of this credulous class are of foreign birth. 
(2.) The curious non-believers in the pretensions of the fortune-tell- 
ers, who visit them “just for the fun of the thing.” Some of this 
class would not openly admit a shadow of belief, yet will be more or 
less influenced by the mystical and rhapsodical talk of the me- 
dium; their curiosity is excited, their hope of securing benefits 
aroused, and the first visit is sure to be followed by others, feeling, 
as they say, that “there must be something in it.” 

The sale of magic charms probably adds materially to the uncer- 
tain income of these clever people, who live largely by their wits, 
for the number of persons who wear charms of one kind or another 
is surprisingly large. And yet not surprising, for the aristocratic 
merchant who carries in his pocket a horse-chestnut as a safeguard 
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against rheumatism, and the fond mother who hangs on her infant’s 
neck an amber necklace to ward off the croup, are giving counte- 
nance in a genteel way to superstitions which in a grosser form they 
condemn, when practised by those of a lower social position. 

The wealthy and learned who have become victims to the craft of 
the spiritualist may be alluded to, though this phase of superstition 
does not properly fall within the scope of this study, 

Another limited class of patrons are men who visit the advertis- 
ers with a view of exposing fraud; but such are often discomforted 
by the ingenuity of the fortune-tellers, who through long experience 
are prepared for every emergency. Indeed, these disciples of Simon 
Magus become very shrewd students of human nature, and learn to 
judge very quickly the mental capacity of their clients, as well as 
the probable length of their purses. 

The daily press occasionally throws light on the question who 
supports these knaves. A man having disappeared in Bangor, 
Maine, his friends, after two weeks’ fruitless search, consulted clair- 
voyants, spiritualists, and a person having “second-sight,” in hopes 
of assistance, all of which was duly telegraphed to the Boston newspa- 
pers (October, 1895). Not long ago certain detectives on the police 
force of New York city persuaded the owner of lost property to 
consult a clairvoyant, and to pay her a round sum for her services. 
The New York papers of May 18, 1895, contain a remarkable story. 
Two men from near Rochester, having been missing for several 
days, the father of one of them, the Rev. Mr. Blank, drove ten 
miles to the house of Mrs. H., a fortune-teller, to seek her advice. 
Mrs. H. told the clergyman that the two victims had been murdered 
by men with clubs. Ages ago King Saul consulted the Witch of 
Endor with marked success, and perhaps the New York clergyman 
found in that ancient chronicle justification for his folly. 

Financially and socially, these people who live by preying on cre- 
dulity born of ignorance have no standing in this world, and in the 
next they are consigned by Dante to one of the lowest divisions 
of the Inferno, “ Malebolge ;” the poet represents them as having 
their heads turned around on their shoulders :— 

See how he makes a bosom of his back; 


Because he wished to see too far before, 
He looks behind, and backward takes his way. 


Henry Carrington Bolton. 
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LITIZ. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA possesses an old village, which the writer 
regards with attachment founded on the unreasoning affection of 
childhood. Then as now, one could not but feel that here abode 
“sincerity, faith, and content,” together with unchanging and won- 
derful cleanliness and comfort, in each and every household. This 
is Litiz, to-day spelled Lititz, one of three Moravian settlements, 
whose earliest characteristic was the excellent boarding - schools 
founded more than a century ago, and which still retain popu- 
larity. 

Long since Bethlehem surpassed Nazareth and Litiz, and became 
a prosperous town, in spite of the head-shakings of the other vil- 
lages, more in sorrow than anger. Had not Litiz said, when thirty 
years before it had been proposed to establish a new industry : “No, 
indeed! Look at Bethlehem, with its iron-works and other mills, 
just ruined!” Accordingly Litiz closed its eyes, and folded its 
hands, again lulled to slumber by the babbling waters of “The 
Spring,” as it flowed through the town. The long straight linden- 
lined street has hardly changed, saving that a beautiful memorial 
chapel has been built close to the girls’ boarding-school. The sun 
shines on the same unbroken quiet, until at half past eleven the 
church bell calls the village to dinner, while the same exquisite 
cleanness is everywhere to be found. 

When “Sister Polly Penry” returned from Lancaster, whither she 
had gone to “learn a new stitch in embroidery” (véde the archives), 
the appearance of the village street was not very different from that 
which twenty years ago met the eyes of her possible descendant, in 
spite of the century which had elapsed. At the present time, the 
shadow of the trolley is over the land, and when once within its 
grasp, Litiz will soon be as “composite”’ as any other village. 

The main street lies, not exactly east and west, but a little inclined 
to that direction, curved hoetAward at the western end, and there 
imperceptibly merging into the high road which leads to Lancaster, 
where once sat the American Congress. 

The houses stood trimly in line on both sides of the one thorough- 
fare, planted with lindens and weeping willows, with gardens on 
either side, and ample pavements in front. In accordance with an 
early law soon rescinded, most of the older stone houses have two 
front doors, one provided with facing seats; all, by the same rule, 
had upper floors, generally with steeply sloping roofs, None present 
their gables to the street, as is the case in so many New England 
villages, and while Litiz showed none of the small bleak frame 
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houses common in the former, neither did it offer any stately homes 
on ample grounds such as belonged to many colonial houses. 

Settled in 1755, by Germans from Bohemia and Switzerland, Litiz 
received fojlowing year, from Count Zinzendorf, 
after acastle in Bohemia/belonging-to-bim, While surrounded by 
farms on which has been spoken “ Pennsylvania Dutch,” the place 
has never prominently possessed the dialect which aggressively crops 
out in villages belonging to the adjoining counties of Berks and 
Lebanon.! It exhibits, also, that independence of opinion and action, 
and that modest egotism, peculiar to towns whose main occupation 
is teaching. If other places speak of it as “dead,” why — “they 
like it dead,’”’ — and that is “all there is to it.” 

You do not ¢here find families who have turned the heritage of a 
name into English currency, as Tschantz and Zimmerman? of adja- 
cent towns appear as Johns and Carpenter. Rather would they 
revert to ancestral spelling, as I hear of a Tschudy who has reverted 
to Tschudi, after the shock of seeing that one of the branches which 
settled “out west,” in Ohio, having succumbed to the prejudices of 
their neighbors (the West is ever labor-saving), now writes their fine 
old name phonetically “ Judy.” 

Here are the old-world-sounding names of Lichtenthaler, Zitzman, 
Bomberger, Brubaker, and the like; and a story is told of a much- 
loved bishop of their church, who in a neighboring city was having 
a purchase sent to his address. The clerk stumbled somewhat over 
the “De Schweinitz”’ and the bishop made some kindly comment 
as to names not common. “Oh,” responded the man, “we meet far 
worse ; only yesterday we sent goods to a lady whose name went 
something like this, C-z-t-s-c-h-e-r-s-c-h-k-y, and she called it” (with 
irony) ‘“ Chersky.” ‘Ah, yes,” remarked the bishop airily, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “my mother-in-law.” 

And here, too, is apparent the old German element, which makes 
the stronger sex not a man, but ¢#e man. Until recently the men 
sat on one side of the church, and women on the other (they still 
do so at the sacrament of Communion) ; and in the graveyard they 
rest apart. Even to-day in the one library, where books and maga- 
zines may be read under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A., women 
are not permitted to share its privileges. 

Nor is there much change in the manner of living. ‘The things 


1 Although there is a certain “ Moravian accent,” the reverse of a “ dying fall,” 
the voice rising at the end of a question, and a gentle seesaw pervading the 
monotonous level of longer sentences, not unlike the hymn tunes, yet it is not 
nearly so marked as it was in my childhood. 

2 Dr. Hoffman in a recent volume of this Journal translates the latter into 
Cooper, which is, I think, a mistake. 
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they are doing their fathers have done.” They bake faks-nachis on 
Fahs-nacht Day, which is the “pancake-day” of England, Shrove 
Tuesday, a fahs-nacht being a light puffy doughnut boiled in lard. 
“One should be fed to the dog, for luck, and if you grease all the 
iron implements with the fat left over after faks-nacht baking they 
will never rust,” say the old wives. On Washington’s Birthday, 
everybody has oysters for supper (I don’t know why; perhaps be- 
cause “an oyster cannot tell a lie’’). But this is a mere modern 
innovation, and probably “ just happens so,” as lemonade reaches its 
zenith of favor at Fourth of July festivities wherever held; still it 
might be cited as the beginning of the growth of a custom. 
To be a visitor meant a continuous flow of hospitable good-will 
and good things. To “kill a chicken and make a fuss,” or ABH a 
disitedn and fry sausage,” was the unwritten law of the land “when 
company comes.” Breakfast at six or seven o'clock was followed by 
“the nine o'clock piece” dear to the washerwoman’s soul, and dinner 
at half past eleven trod closely on its heels. At three o'clock “ ves- 
pers” was spread, a meal of varied light breads, sweet cakes, and 
preserves, and supper at five closed a gastronomically active day. 
Fainting nature was further sustained until bedtime by crisp pret- 
zels, and any other light refreshments which might come under the 
head of what we children called “handin’s round,” to say nothing of 
the fine ale for which the place was once noted. Litiz pretzels com- 
mercially still hold their own, but Litiz ale is no longer made. They 
make, too, a pleasing variety of light breads better than elsewhere ; 
such as sugar-cake, dutter-simmle, and stricelers. For the first, the 
baker with the biggest thumb to make the cavities, filled with butter, 
brown sugar, and cinnamon, turned out the most successful speci- 
mens, while the lastyamed was used for the Love-Feasts. And 
such love-feasts. The Mether the-Fathers’, the Sisters’, the 
Brothers’, the Children’s, even the widows were not so inconsolable 
but their Fest brought them some cheer, good cheer at least. (I 
never heard of a widowers’ Fest, perhaps they required stronger con- 
solation, or preferred to get it elsewhere.) They were all alike, but 
we delighted in the Children’s Fest. How trim and neat the Sisters 
looked in their fresh white frocks, and modest white lace caps with 
bows of satin ribbon, perched on their glossy hair! How daintily 
these white-gloved dieners stepped along the church aisle two by 
two, holding between them a capacious clothes-basket, kept for that 
purpose, and dealt therefrom the delicious flat sugar and (tl, 
Loy {ea | (oTet spread studcelems, as big as a tea-plate! And following them, six 
strong brethren bearing each a tray of hot steaming coffee in mugs 
(Moravian coffee !), rich with cream, perfection in sweetness, seem- 
ing to us nectar and ambrosia, “sugar and spice and everything 
nice’’ even when the dogstar raged. 
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How happily the children trilled the opening hymn, how cheer- 
fully the choir took up the strain, whilst the children feasted in love, 
and how huskily the s¢rice/er-muffled tones ascended in returning 
thankful praise ! 

While the love-feasts were at one time open for all to partake, it 
is now customary to issue tickets for the service, which strangers 
may obtain without difficulty. 

It was compulsory, besides building upon the street-line (that is, 
without garden or ground other than a generous width of pavement 
in front), to have two front doors and an upper LBS “0 every house. 
The one I was most familiar with was among the oldest, and in 1805 
the owner put up a brick house adjoining it with communicating 
doors, and papered the new house with squares of eighteen inches, a 
pattern bought in London. A large business in chip hat and bonnet 
plaiting was carried on in the older stone house, the only one then 
in existence in America, and with a trade extending to New Orleans, 
As it declined somewhat, he thriftily used his materials to decorate 
his new home, and in several rooms made a wainscoting three feet 
in height, woven of brown and buff wood of a coarser fibre than the 
bonnet chips, and looking not unlike fancy matting. It has now all 
worn away, much to our regret, as the effect was exceedingly good. 
In the garret of the old house are many large bins handsomely made 
of dark polished walnut, in which was kept the grain raised for 
family use. I wonder if there are other old houses elsewhere built 
with such an arrangement. There too was the usual showing of tall 
bandboxes and old sea chests; seventeen of the latter we counted, 
and one difference from the dusty spider-webbed garrets of story- 
books was notable: I have spent long quiet afternoons therein, por- 
ing over the woodcuts of old bibles and through forgotten books 
in search of portraits, and emerged immaculate. The stone house 
had a wonderful capacity for concentrating cold in all seasons, and 
I recall the whimsical remark of my hostess, that “if the weather 
moderated she would show me the garret . the old house.” 

At a church wedding it was customar for -b bridé,” gropm, anc-mtn- 
istemto sit congregation} After! the cerémony, while the 
bridesmaids and groomsmen served cake and wine, and the choir 
sang. As long as the exclusive family life of church and town was 
maintained, it was possible to endure the ordeal; but now that so 
many outsiders are present, few are brave enough to literaly face 
the music and the curious gaze of alien eyes. 

Easter with its procession to the graveyard hilltop to greet the 
rising sun, Christmas with its amazing variety of cakes, and 
pfutzs decorated with hundred-year-old Swiss toys, its Christmas 
Eve church services, where each held a gay lighted taper as the final 
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hymn was sung, were the most popular festivals. Thanksgiving Day 
was kept with scant ceremony, Lexington and Concord unhonored 
and Forefather’s Day unsung; but the glorious Fourth, with its 
artistic illumination of the waters of “The Spring,” its rival brass 
bands and occasional governor, brought lads and lasses in numbers 
that rivalled the Whit-Monday circus crowds in the county town. 

At no time is the family life of the church more apparent than 
when death comes. Everybody, old and young, attends the services 
in the church. The body is never brought into the sacred edifice, 
but waits in the little stone “ corpse-house”’ alongside. The thrilling 
music, of rich horn and trombone at the grave-side, make the last 
rites very impressive. The horn, trombone, flute, violin, and oboe 
are present on other occasions, at the daybreak Easter services, and 
to announce a death from the tower of the church, when the air 
played signifies the sex of the individual. 

It used to be customary to spread very abundant tables for those 
who came to a funeral, but now life is more hurried and railroads 
shorten time and distance ; hundreds of pies, hecatombs of chickens, 
caldrons of coffee, and whole cheeses were once provided.! There 
were always two things to be met with, raisin pie and funeral cake, 
the latter a very dark, moist, and sad-looking gingerbread baked in 
pie-plates, and rarely seen at any other time. 

Until 1856, Litiz and The Church were synonymous; since that 
time, other denominations have come in. In outlying farms and 
hamlets are found Dunkards, Mennonites (‘“ Menneests’’), and 
Amish (“ Omish’’); and while all are “plain people,’ it would be 
difficult for outsiders to designate either sect from the dress, though 
it varies with each. Schism has again come to even the Mennonites, 
and I recently attended a wedding where the groom’s mother, being 
a New Mennonite, as distinct from a Reformed Mennonite, and so 
debarred from entering any church but her own, was thus prevented 
from seeing her child married by Moravian ceremony, though the 
bride’s aunt, who was simply a Mennonite, and who wore an exactly 


similar dress, was permitted to attend. 
Charlotte C. Herr. 


1 The abundant “funeral-baked-meats ” were really more characteristic of the 
wealthy farmer than of the Moravians proper, and-Meravian-“ funeral-cake” was 


more_properly calledterumb-cake.” 
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AN IROQUOIS CONDOLENCE. 


Ir was customary for the Indians of New York and Canada to 
revive their deceased warriors by having others take their names 
and stations, and captives were often chosen for this purpose. 
Among the Algonquins of Canada this involved the care of the 
family of the dead, and the laying aside of the former name. If the 
one who revived the memory of the departed took the office of a 
chief, the nation met to confer authority on him in the most solemn 
manner. Presents were made to him, and he made presents in 
return. All might be done without calling on any others. 

With the Iroquois of New York it was somewhat different. The 
new chief had a new name, but it was an hereditary title, one which 
had been borne by a line of chiefs before him, if he was now made 
one of the fifty principal sachems who were successors of the first 
council. He might retain his former name if he chose, and com- 
monly did so. His duties being official, he had no care for the family 
of his predecessor. Representing one of the Five Nations, he 
neither gave nor received personal presents at the time. The nation 
took care of these. It was the nation that mourned,—not the fam- 
ily; and with it mourned the brothers of its “lass. Grief incapaci- 
tated it for public business until the new chief was raised. If the 
bereavement came upon one of the Elder Brothers, the other Elder 
Brothers mourned with it, and the Younger Brothers came to com- 
fort them ; if the Younger Brothers mourned, the Elder Brothers 
became the comforters. They called the council, they took charge 
of the ceremonies, they instituted the new chief. As such, an 
Oneida could not raise an Oneida chief, nor an Onondaga an Onon- 
daga. This must be done, not only by another nation, but by one of 
the opposite brotherhood. The Elder Brothers are the Mohawks, 
Onondagas, and Senecas; the Younger Brothers are the Cayugas 
and Oneidas, with the Tuscaroras added now. 

I propose to give a brief account of a condolence which I recently 
witnessed, with its accompanying acts. A friend of mine, an old 
Oneida principal chief, had died, and the customary message had 
been sent out by the Onondagas, acting for the Elder Brothers. 
Properly the place of assembly should have been at the Oneida 
council-house, but they have none now in New York, and the Onon- 
daga house and village were considered theirs for the occasion, that 
being the place where Ga-no-gwen-u-ton died. In a similar way 
some chiefs were lent. Rites and ceremonies seem natural to 
organized society, and the most barbarous nations may be the most 


punctilious. If the state of society continues much the same, the 
VOL. VIII. — NO. 31. 2! 
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rites may change little in hundreds of years, but internal progress or 
outside contact may affect them greatly, not so much in leading fea- 
tures as in minor details. The Iroquois condolence is thus like and 
unlike what it was nearly three centuries ago. For strings of colored 
sticks or quills, there is wampum; for the meeting outside the town, 
there is the gathering at a convenient distance from the council- 
house; the fire is kindled by the wayside still, but visitors and 
mourners sit on benches or chairs, not upon the ground. For savage 
dresses are substituted those of modern life ; and the council-house 
is painted, has windows, stoves, and brick chimneys, to say nothing 
of other conveniences. A young man who was to replace the dead 
chief appeared in brand new store clothes, derby hat, and tan kid 
gloves. 

The earliest account we have of an Iroquois condolence is of one 
held in 1670, after the Mohawks had lost several warriors in battle. 
Father Pierron called it a ceremony of the dead, but it had nothing 
to do with any burial, and he said he could not understand a word 
of the songs. It lasted several hours, but was held outside of the 
town, and had other features not found in the present ceremony. 
The condolence now always includes the raising of the new chief. 
In early days it did not. The separation of the mourning nations 
from the others seems to have been always a feature. They had no 
voice to speak, no voice in the council until the grave was covered, 
and their tears wiped away. To use their own expression, their 
council-fire was extinguished for the time. Usually, too, the condo- 
lence took place at the village of the mourning nation, where they 
awaited the comforting visit of their friends. 

When chiefs of importance die, notice is sent to other nations, 
always by one of the opposite brotherhood, who bears purple wam- 
pum as his token of authority. This is arranged in a single string, 
with the ends brought together, if it is a war chief; three strings, 
with the ends free, if it is a principal chief. Entering the village 
and drawing near the chief's house, he cries Kwa; once for a war 
chief, three times for a principal chief. The same cry often 
announces a death in the village where it occurs, something like our 
old rural custom of the passing bell. To the call for a council of 
condolence a small tally stick is attached, the notches on which 
show the interval before the condolence occurs, a notch for a day. 

The appointed time having come, the representatives of the 
nations gather for the ceremony. In old times the condoling 
brothers met at some distance from the town. When Sir William 
Johnson condoled the death of Kaghswughtioni, or Red Head, the 
Younger Brothers assembled a mile east of Onondaga, marching 
thence towards the village, singing the condoling song containing 
the names of the principal chiefs. In sight of the town they found 
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the mourning Onondagas, seated silently in a half moon across the 
road, beside a fire. The address was made, and the condoling song 
sung for another hour, when all marched forward to the town, the 
song being continued as the procession moved on. The full cere- 
mony then lasted two days, but no chief was raised, nor was any 
installed when Conrad Weiser helped condole the death of Canassa- 
tego, at Onondaga, six years before. 

In all the historic instances which have come to my notice, and in 
several of which I have personally known, the condoling brothers 
have come from the east, wherever the ceremony was performed. 
At this time there seemed no local reason for this, and geographi- 
cally both the Senecas and Onondagas should have come to the 
Oneidas from the west. They did not, however, and we passed by 
the council-house, on our eastward way to the place of rendezvous. 
This seemed noteworthy to me, and I made it the subject of inquiry, 
but found it was not invariable. A few years before, the rendezvous 
had been at Aunt Cynthia Farmer’s, about a mile due north. Twice 
afterwards it was near the public road, west of the council-house. It 
was a matter of convenience, no significance being attached to it, as 
I at first thought. 

In this condolence the Onondagas and Senecas— no Mohawks 
being present — met by the roadside at noon, sitting on the rocks 
and fence in great good humor. They remained there until an 
Oneida runner came to find their names and number, cutting a notch 
on either side of a stick for each member of the two bands. This 
stick he bore to the Oneidas and Tuscaroras, and the procession 
soon moved forward, two and two, I falling into line with an Indian 
friend. The leaders marched with bowed heads, singing the great 
song containing the names of their ancient chiefs. Half way to the 
council-house the Younger Brothers were ranged on the east side of 
the wayside fire. There the songs were continued, addresses made, 
and the invitation wampum returned. Nearly the whole ceremony 
there was conducted by one Onondaga chief, speaking for each party 
in turn. He walked to and fro, in meandering lines, occasionally 
sitting down for a few moments on the one side or the other, as he 
represented mourners or condolers. At last the mourners moved 
forward, occupying the east end of the council-house. After a brief 
interval the condoling chiefs followed, singing as they went, and 
took the west end, all seating themselves except the Keeper of the 
Wampum, who continued the condoling song as before. 

For one hundred and fifty years we have explicit mention of this 
song, by white men who heard it, as containing the names of the 
renowned ancestors of the later Iroquois. It is little more than a 
mere repetition of the names of the chiefs who formed the confeder- 
acy, with general words of praise and mourning, and occasional per- 
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sonal peculiarities. This one helped to form the Great League ; that 
one did the same; they were brothers or cousins; and the whole 
song is of the simplest nature. None of the condoling songs are 
given precisely alike by different persons, but this one has probably 
changed least of all. The fact that there were always well known 
chiefs bearing the names contained in the song secured this from 
essential error, and thus we absolutely know who were those who 
formed the great Iroquois League three hundred years ago, what 
were their nations and their clans. 

The prolonged sound of Hi-e-e-e, and Ha-e-e-e, dying out, was 
conspicuous in this song, which was long enough to occupy the brief 
march and half an hour’s time in the council-house. It seems once 
to have been much longer. The chief sat down, and another rose 
and gave some orders. A cord was stretched from door to door 
across the house, and on this three quilts were hung for a curtain. 
A cane was laid across the benches of the Onondagas, and seven 
small bunches of wampum were hung upon this. The Onondagas 
faced each other, singing a solo and chorus, really fine but partly 
funny. The solo had much of the prolonged cadence of the great 
song of the names, and there was a little of this in the chorus, 
which was partly “ Hai! hi-he-he-e-e-e. Wa-hah-ha-hé. O-yé!’’ with 
an odd and abrupt termination of “ O-yes-o-dah-do-dah, O-ye-e-e-e — 
yé!” As yet the mourners were hid from view. 

The curtain was then removed, and the Keeper of the Wampum 
began another long song. Others followed from La Fort, the wam- 
pum being carried to the Oneidas, a bunch at a time, and hung on a 


-cane as before. The curtain was hung again, the Oneidas answer- 


ing by proxy in the customary songs. The curtain was once more 
removed, and with speeches and songs the wampum was returned. 
Then the new chief was presented, his name announced, and his 
duties described. 

For these official charges wampum is used, the details of the con- 
dolence varying. My deceased friend, Ga-haeh-da-seah, the Whirl- 
wind, had a fine assortment of wampum, both official and private. 
Most of it was purple, suitable for mourning councils, but he had 
other appropriate strings. Ten long strings of white wampum em- 
bodied the pure moral law. Six long strings, united at one end, rep- 
resented the Six Nations. When laid on a table, the ends meeting, 
these opened the council. Addresses were made to the nations on 
their appropriate strings ; some had the name of the new chief; 
others mourned the old. The wampum belts do not appear at a 
condolence. It is also remarkable in this, that the turtle-shell rat- 
tles are not there used. It is not a religious ceremony, but an instal- 
lation, the new chief taking only the official name. 

W. M. Beauchamp. 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


ALGONKIAN. — Arapaho. In “Am Ur-Quell” (VI. Bd., S. 105- 
107), Mr. James Mooney has an article, “The Origin of the Plei- 
ades: an Arapaho Myth.” The Arapaho, like the Cherokees and 
the Kiowa, reckon the Pleiades as originally seven in number. 
Their name for the group is Banikuth, “The Sitting Group.” They 
are considered to be six brothers and a sister, who were carried up 
by the growth of a tree which they had climbed until they reached 
the skies. At the end of the myth is the tag: “People must not 
tell these stories in the daytime, or they will go blind.” 

Micmac. Inthe “ American Anthropologist” (vol. viii. pp. 31-42), 
Mr. S. Hager has an article on “ Micmac Customs and Traditions.” 
Descriptions of the dice-game of wédltéstémkwoin, of the choogichoo 
yajtk, or serpent-dance of the water-fairies, and of the culloo-bird, 
are given. 

Under the title “ Fra i Micmac”’ (“ Among the Micmacs’”’), Profes- 
sor Mantegazza contributes to the “ Archivio per |’ Antropologia,” 
Florence (vol. xxiv. pp. 313-325), a lengthy recension of Dr. Rand’s 
volume reviewed in the Journal of American Folk-Lore (vol. vii. 
p. 163). 

Onomatology. Mr. W. W. Tooker has, during the year, published 
several of his acute and discriminating analyses of Algonkian folk 
and land names: “ Some Indian Fishing-stations upon Long Island” - 
(“ Brooklyn Daily Eagle Almanac,” 1895, pp. 54-57), a paper read 
before the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
in August, 1894, in which more than two dozen Indian names are 
carefully interpreted; ‘‘ The Name Chickahominy, its Origin and 
Etymology ” (“ American Anthropologist,’’ vol. viii. pp. 257-263). 

In the same volume (p. 91) Dr. A. S. Gatschet discusses the ety- 
mology of “ Tecumseh’s Name,” which he derives from Shawnee 
nila ni thamdthka, “1 cross the path, or way (of an animate being).” 
The name “belongs to a totem of one of the round-footed animals, 
as that of the raccoon, jaguar, panther, or wild-cat, and not to the 
hoofed ones, as the deer.” This accounts for several of the free 
translations or paraphrases of his name. In the “American Anti- 
quarian ” for January, 1895, Mr. Tooker has a paper on “ The Dis- 
covery of Chaunis Temoatan in 1586,” which clears up a most diffi- 
cult problem in Algonkian ethnography. 


Ca.irorniA. — In “Anthropologie,” the Parisian anthropological 
journal, M. L. Diguet has a “ Note sur la pictographie de la Basse- 
Californie” (vol. vi. pp. 160-175). 
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Cuinoox. — The publication of the year is Dr. F. Boas’ “ Chinook 
Texts ” (Washington, Government Printing Office, 278 pp., 8°). This 
volume, which is embellished with a portrait of Charles Cultee, from 
whom the texts were obtained, covers a wide field of folk-lore: Ani- 
mal myths (in which the Salmon, Raven, Gull, Coyote, Crane, Crow, 
Skunk, Robin, Blue-jay, Panther, etc., figure) ; Tales, Customs, and 
Beliefs about the Soul, Guardian Spirits, Pregnancy, Birth, Puberty, 
Marriage, Death, Hunting, Whaling, Potlatch, War, etc. ; Histori- 
cal Tales. The Texts are recorded in phonetic transcription, with 
interlinear translation followed by a good rendering into ordinary 
English. 


Cuoctaw. — To the “ American Antiquarian” (vol. xvii. p. 157) 
Mr. H. S. Halbert contributes a note on “ The Choctaw Robin Good- 
fellow” — Bohpoli (“the thrower’’) or Kowz anukasha (“ the forest- 
dweller ’’). 


Harpau. — “ The Hidery Story of Creation,” by James Deans 
(“American Antiquarian,” vol. xvii. pp. 61-67), is an interesting and 
valuable contribution to the literature of the mythology of the north- 
west coast. Creation, the cbtaining of fresh water, the flood, are 
the chief topics treated. The Hidery seem to have been good evo- 
lutionists, and to have anticipated both the Greeks and Darwin, 
to judge by Mr. Deans’ outline of their theory of human develop- 
ment. Another interesting essay by Mr. Deans finds place in the 
same volume (pp. 208-213), “A Little-Known Civilization,” in 
which the author treats of the sociology and mythology of the Hai- 
dahs. 


Kootenay. —In the “ American Antiquarian ” (vol. xvii. pp. 68- 
72), Dr. A. F. Chamberlain writes of the ‘‘ Mythology and Folk- 
Lore” of the Kootenay Indians of British Columbia, treating cos- 
mogony, origin of sun and moon, clouds, men, animals. In the 
beast-tales the Coyote is the chief figure. The thunder-bird, the 
arrow-chain to the sky, and the origin of insects from the ashes of a 
witch, are noteworthy incidents in Kootenay mythology. 


Navano. — In the “ American Anthropologist ” (vol. viii. pp. 223- 
240), Mr. F. H. Hodge has an interesting paper on “ The early Na- 
vajo and Apache,” and to the same number (pp. 287-294), Capt. J. G. 
Bourke contributes some critical remarks on Mr. Hodge’s paper, to 
which the author briefly replies (pp. 294, 295). 


Nortuwest Coast Trises.— Throughout the year Dr. F. Boas 
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has continued, in the “ Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir 
Anthropologie ” (Jahrg. xxvi-xxvii. 1894-1895), his studies of the folk- 
tales of the Indians of the northwest coast, under the title, “ Sagen 
der Indianer an der Nordwest-Kiiste Amerikas.” The author’s con- 
tributions continue still the most valuable, accurate, and extensive 
collection of myths from this region yet published. 

Another myth from the northwest coast is given by Mr. G. C. 
Teal (“American Antiquarian,” vol. xvii. pp. 203-204), “The Soil 
which made the Earth.” This is the diving episode so familiar to 
students of Algonkian mythology. Here the loon is the successful 
diver, and is rewarded with the friendship of the man. When the 
latter died, “the loon went off alone, and to this day has not ceased 
to mourn for him.” 

The Tenth Report (B. A. A. S., Ipswich, 1895) on the Northwest- 
ern Tribes of Canada (pp. 71, 8°) consists of Dr. Boas’ “ Fifth Report 
on the Indians of British Columbia.” Though mostly concerned 
with physical anthropology and linguistics, the report contains socio- 
logical and folk-lore notes, accounts of ceremonials, songs, etc., of 
the Ts’Ets’a'ut (a Tinneh tribe on Portland Inlet) and the Niska, 
who speak a dialect of Tsimshian. Very interesting is the creation 
legend of the Ts’Ets’a'ut given at page 48. 


PursLos. — Tusayan. In the “American Anthropologist” (vol. 
vill. pp. 118-141), Dr. J. W. Fewkes makes a detailed ‘“ Comparison 
of Sia [Keresan] and Tusayan Snake Ceremonials.” The author dis- 
cusses the influence of Christian belief on the religious life of the 
Pueblos Indians: “ Christianity has exerted a great influence on most 
of the eastern Pueblos, and this belief has profoundly modified the 
religious life of the majority of the people,” — earth-gods, sky-gods, 
world-quarter-gods, animals, supernatural beings, the tiponi altar, 
ceremonies at the altar, invocation tothe rain-gods of the six world- 
quarters, ceremonies with living snakes. One of the conclusions at 
which Dr. Fewkes arrives is, that “the original Tusayan cult has 
kinship with that of the Keresan [to which Sia is said to belong], 
the oldest of the linguistic stocks of the Pueblos.” 


In the “Proceedings of the Boston Natural History Society” 
(vol. xxvi. pp. 422-458), Dr. Fewkes has a valuable paper on “ The 
Tusayan New Fire Ceremony.” The essay has been reprinted in 
pamphlet form (37 pp., 8°). 

Walpi. Captain J. G. Bourke, in the “ American Anthropologist” 
(vol. viii. pp. 192-196), publishes some notes on “The Snake Cere- 
monials at Walpi,” in reference to Dr. J. W. Fewkes’ study of the 
Snake Dance of the Moquis. 
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To the “American Antiquarian” (vol. xvii. pp. 205-207) Mr. R. 
H. Baxter contributes an account (written in 1893) of the “ Moqui 
Snake Dance.” 

The “ American Antiquarian” (vol. xvii. p. 160) has a note on 
“Prints of the Human Hand in the Ruins of the Cliff-dwellings.” 
The fashion of making the impressions is as follows: “ The left 
hand would be held flat against the surface of the wall, and the 
paint spattered on between the fingers and around the outside by 
the other hand. Thus, when the left hand was removed, the outline 
would be left upon the wall in more or less perfection.” 

In the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. viii. pp. 142-152), Mr. 
F. W. Hodge writes of “the first discovered city of Cibola,’”’ award- 
ing that distinction to the village of Hawikuh. 


SALISHAN. — In the “ Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society” (vol. xxxiv. pp. 31-48), Dr. Boas publishes some “ Salishan 
Texts.” 


Yuma. —In the “American Anthropologist” (vol. viii. 264-267) 
Mr. G. R. Putnam describes “ A Yuma Cremation” as witnessed by 
him in March, 1892. 


GENERAL. — In his article on “ Anthropomorphic Divinities,” in 
the “American Antiquarian” (vol. xvii. pp. 79-100), Rev. S. D. 
Peet takes a general survey of anthropomorphism in the mytholo- 
gies and religions of the North American Indians, giving special 
attention to the Navajos. Another extended study of Dr. Peet, 
“The Story of the Creation among the American Aborigines a 
Proof of Prehistoric Contact” (“ American Antiquarian,” vol. xvii. 
pp. 127-150), contains a mass of useful information gathered from 
many sources. 

In “Am Ur-Quell” (VI. Bd., s. 82-84), Dr. A. F. Chamberlain 
continues his studies of “ Nature and Natural Phenomena in the 
Myths and Folk-Lore of the American Indians,” treating of the 
“ Milky Way.” 

In “Sphinx” (the organ of the German Theosophical Society) 
Dr. L. Kuhlenbeck, of Jena, treats of “Das Damonische der In- 
dianer” (vol. xx. s. 295-300), and in the same volume is an article 
by the same author on “Die ‘Medizin’ des nordamerikanischen 
Indianers ” (vol. xx. s. 380-386). Schoolcraft is the chief source of 
information. Dr. Kuhlenbeck contributes to vol. xxi. the following 
articles also: “Das Schamanentum des nordamerikanischen In- 
dianers. Eine Ethnologische Studie” (vol. xxi. s. 35-40), — Krause 
on the Thlinkits is here utilized; “Das Modus Operandi des 
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indianischen Medizinmanns” (s. 144-145) ; “ Catherine Ogee Wyan 
Akweet Okwa, die Prophetin von Chegoimegon” (s. 146-151) ; 
here again Schoolcraft is utilized. The last article tells the story of 
the noted “ medicine-woman”’ of the Odjibwas of Lake Superior. 


Mexico AND CENTRAL AMERICA. — The most important publica- 
tion of the year is Dr. D. G. Brinton’s “ Primer of Mayan Hiero- 
glyphics ” (Boston, 1895, 3-152 pp., 8°), in which are summarized the 
investigations of American and foreign scholars, and which contains, 
besides, many of the bright thoughts and original interpretations of 
the author, whose contributions to the subject are so many and so 
valuable. 

P. J. J. Valentini publishes an “ Analysis of the Pictorial Text 
inscribed on Two Palenque Tablets” (Worcester, Mass., 24 pp., 8°), 
being a reprint from Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc., October, 1895. 

To the “American Anthropologist” (vol. viii. pp. 205-222) Dr. 
J. W. Fewkes contributes a plentifully illustrated article on “ The 
God ‘ D’ in the Codex Cortesianus.”’ 

Prof. Cyrus Thomas’ paper, “ Prehistoric Contact of Americans 
with Oceanic Peoples,” in the “American Antiquarian” (vol. xvii. 
pp. 101-111), trenches upon very doubtful ground of myth-compari- 
son and word-equation. It must be confessed that no connection 
between Mayan and East Indian languages, culture, or mythology 
has yet been made out satisfactorily. The third paper of Professor 
Thomas (vol. xvii. pp. 191-203) does not strengthen his position. 
Another path somewhat dangerous to tread is entered upon by R. 
G. Haliburton in his essay on the “ Survival of Dwarf Races in the 
New World” (Proc. Am. Ass. Adv. Sci. vol. xlili. pp. 337-344). 


Soutn America. — During the year several articles upon Peru of 
interest to the folk-lorist have appeared. Among these are the fol- 
lowing : ‘“‘ The Huacos of Chira Valley, Peru”’ (“ American Anthro- 
pologist,” vol. viii. pp. 8-22), by S. S. Scott, who, besides describing the 
grave-technique of the old Peruvians, notes the fact that “ At Cata- 
caos, near Piura (the old San Miguel de Piura, the first permanent 
city founded by the Christians in Peru), there exists to-day a very curi- 
ous community of Indians, whose manners and customs differ greatly 
from those of their Cholo neighbors ;” “ Primitive Trephining in 
Peru,” by J. H. McCormick, in the “ Journal of Practical Medicine,” 
New York (vol. x. pp. 437-442); “The Character and Antiquity of 
Peruvian Civilization” (reprinted from ‘‘ Denison Quarterly,” Gran- 
ville, O., 10 pp., 8°). 

Dr. Jacopo Danielli, in the “ Archivio per |’ Antropologia e la 
Etnologia” (vol. xxiv. pp. 105-115), publishes a “Contributo allo — 
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Studio del Tatuaggio negli antichi Peruviani.” The study is based 
on the collection of mummies preserved in the Jardin des Plantes, 
Paris, and elsewhere, and is accompanied by four plates containing 
forty-three figures of various tattoo marks. 

The “American Antiquarian” (vol. xvii. pp. 167-170) contains 
an article (a translation from the Spanish of Acosta) on “ The Cal- 
endar System of the Chibchas.” 

In the “List of the Tribes in the Valley of the Amazon,” by 
Clements R. Markham (“ Journal of the Anthropological Institute,” 
London, vol. xxiv. pp. 236-284), are included some items of folk-lore 
and onomatology. 

To the “ Viaggi d’ un artista nell’ America meridionale. I Cadu- 
vei (Mbaya o Guaycuri),” Rome, 1895, 339 pp., Dr. C. A. Colini 
contributes an interesting historico-ethnographic preface, while the 
author himself, Guido Boggiano, a painter, gives his zmpresstons de 
voyage among these primitive people. 
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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


TREE-PLANTING AT CHILDBIRTH. — From “ The Legend of Perseus,” by 
E. Sidney Hartland, elsewhere reviewed, we take the following para- 
graphs : — 

“On the island of Bali, in the East Indies, a cocoa palm is simply 
planted. It is called the child’s ‘ Life-plant,’ and is believed to grow up 
equally with him. When twins are born, in some Zulu tribes, the father 
plants two euphorbia-trees near the door of the hut. Among the Mbengas 
of Western Africa, when two babes are born on the same day, two trees of 
the same kind are planted, and the people dance round them. The life of 
each of the children is believed to be bound up with one of the trees; and 
if the tree dies, or is thrown down, they are sure that the child will die 
soon. ‘The life of a new-born child is united by some of the Papuans with 
that of the tree by driving a pebble into the bark. . . . This is supposed to 
give them complete mastery over the child’s life; if the tree is cut down, 
the child will die. . . . According to the Babylonian Talmud it was a 
Hebrew practice to plant a cedar at the birth of a boy, and a pine at the 
birth of a girl. On the New Marquesas Islands a breadfruit-tree is set 
apart for the use of every infant at its birth ; or, if the parents are too poor 
to do this, a sapling is immediately planted. The fruit of the tree is taboo 
to every one save the child; even the parents dare not touch it. Among 
several European nations it is, or has been up to recent times, the custom 
to plant a tree at the birth of a child. When the poet Vergil was born, his 
parents are said to have planted a poplar, in the hope that, as that tree 
overtopped all the rest, their son’s greatness would outstrip all others’. 
Poplars are still set in the neighborhood of Turin when a girl is born ; and 
they become in after years the maiden’s dower. In Switzerland an apple- 
tree is set for a boy, a pear or nut for a girl; and it is believed that as the 
young tree flourishes, so will the child. In Aargau, in particular, it was 
the custom, not many years back, to plant a fruit-tree on the land of the 
commune for every infant that was born ; and if a father was enraged with 
a son who was at a distance, and therefore out of his reach, he would go 
to the field and cut down the tree planted at his son’s birth. In Eng- 
land we still hear sometimes of trees being planted at a birth. Count de 
Gubernatis, I know not on what authority, asserts that there are families 
in Russia, Germany, England, France, and Italy, whose practice is to plant 
at the birth of a child a fruit-tree, which is loved and tended with special 
care as the symbol of the child and of the child’s fate. Only thirty years 
ago it was the custom of the good folk of Liége to plant a tree in the 
garden when a child was born; a custom which, it seems, is still continued 
in some parts of Belgium. In the province of Canton, in China, although 
we are not informed that trees are planted on the like occasions, we seem 
to have a relic of some such practice in the superstition requiring a child’s 
fortune to be told, in order to ascertain the particular idol or tree to which 
he belongs. It is thought ihat a tree is planted in the spirit-world to 
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represent the life in this world, and that the child is as much the fruit of 
the tree as it is that of the womb. It is difficult to see how such a thought 
could have originated, unless it were connected with the planting of a tree 
in this world when the babe was born. 

Nor is it only at a birth that the life-token is planted. Among the 
English-speaking population on the Eastern Shore of the Chesapeake, 
when one of a family leaves home, a bit of live-for-ever is stuck in the 
ground to indicate the fortune of the absent one. It will flourish if he 
prosper ; otherwise it will wither or die. An Italian work, falsely attributed 
to Cornelius Agrippa, gives the following prescription for divining the 
health of a person not far distant: Gather onions on the eve of every 
Christmas, and put them on an altar, and under every onion write the 
name of one of the persons as to whom information is desired. When 
planted, the onion that sprouts the first will clearly announce that the 
person whose name it bears is well. In the northeast of Scotland, when 
potatoes were dug for the first time in the season, a stem was put for each 
member of the family, the father first, the mother next, and the rest in 
order of age. Omens of the prosperity of the year were drawn from the 
number and size of the potatoes growing from each stem. Every Roman 
emperor solemnly planted on the Capitol a laurel, which was said to wither 
when he was about to die. It was the custom, too, of a successful general 
at his triumph to plant in a shrubbery set by Livia a laurel, which was 
believed to fade away after his death, 


A Puesito Rassit-Hunt.— Under the signature of “J. M. S.,” a writer in 
the “ New York Evening Post,” July 20, 1895, dating his letter from Albu- 
querque, N. M., gives an account of a rabbit-hunt in New Mexico. 

“The Pueblo Indians of New Mexico have an annual rabbit-hunt, which 
is a great event with them. It takes place with the appearance of the new 
moon in September. A sacred dance precedes the hunt, for with the 
Pueblo Indian dancing is a form of worship as well as of amusement. 

“The ceremonies of the annual rabbit drive are conducted by the 
shaman (medicine-man) of the village. Under his direction prayer-plumes 
are planted around the village on the day preceding the hunt. These 
‘prayers’ are sticks, notched at one end, about a foot in length, with a 
tuft of feathers tied on with a corn shred. Only feathers of the brightest 
plumage are used, as those of the woodpecker, bluebird, or redbird. 
Black feathers are considered to bring bad luck. The feathers of a black- 
bird or of a raven are of ill omen, and if found in the possession of any one 
he would be taken from the village and beaten to death asa witch. These 
‘prayers’ are planted at intervals of about fifty feet in every direction for 
about a mile from the village. The distributors of them are first sprinkled 
by the shaman with sacred corn-meal. The ‘ prayers’ are first planted to 
the east, and then to the north, south, and west ; and the myriads of plumes 
seen on a plain give a picturesque appearance, something like a field of 
vari-colored flowers, or a garden in bloom. 

“In front of every Pueblo village, facing to the east, is a shrine — a four 
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or five-foot stone structure, with two chambers. The shrine is topped with 
a smooth stone. Into these chambers and around the shrine are thrown 
the skulls and bones of rabbits killed at the hunt. At the next annual 
drive new bones are placed at the shrine. Each Indian engaging in the 
hunt is supposed to take from the shrine a charm in the shape of a bone 
of one of the rabbits, but in reality he has carved from stone a fetish 
resembling that part of the rabbit which strikes his fancy. This is sup- 
posed to give him luck in the drive. Bundles of prayer-plumes, inclosed 
in sacred corn-husks, are placed in the shrine; and when the ceremonial 
of each Indian hunter taking his peculiar charm has ended, the shrine is 
closed until the next annual drive. 

“Each hunter places his charm around his neck, and then they all repair 
to the estwfa (church) for their worship dance. The Indian believes that 
this fetish gives him the cunning and swiftness that the rabbit possesses. 
After all have squatted upon the floor, the shaman gives to each a sacred 
cigarette, made of native tobacco, and rolled in corn-husk. All smoke in 
silence. This is supposed to blind the red eyes of the rabbit, so that his 
capture may be assured. When all have finished, the shaman grunts, and 
then pitches a tune in which all join. Strangely there are no tenor or 
soprano voices among the Pueblo Indians, and as every one sings in nearly 
the same strain, their music is discordant —if it may be classed as music. 

“ About sundown, while the hunters are engaged in the preliminaries, 
the alguacil (high sheriff of the village) goes through the narrow and 
crooked streets shouting in a nasal tone that the hunt will take place the 
next morning; that the shaman will lead, that he has selected twenty 
braves for the hunt, mentioning their names, and that the rabbit-hunt dance 
will now begin — everybody must come. Whatever effect the cigarette 
smoking and the sacred singing may have had in paralyzing the rabbits is 
certainly dispelled by the discordant yells of this town crier. 

“About dark the squaws build a fire near the door of the estufa, and 
then return to their huts — women not being permitted to enter the sacred 
estufa, nor witness the ceremonies. The medicine-man furnishes the spark 
for the fire by briskly rubbing together two sticks. This is considered 
sacred fire ; if furnished otherwise it would be a profanation, and, besides, 
they would not kill any rabbits. The Pueblos believe that the sacred fire 
rests in trees, and that it can be had only in this manner. 

“ At a signal from the shaman, which is a grunt, all rise and form in line 
facing the east —the shaman at the head. He first sprinkles the floor 
with corn-meal, and then the men file before him, each receiving a sprin- 
kling. The line has now formed as a crescent, opening to the east. The 
dance begins with a song, which is supposed to have the effect of so charm- 
ing the rabbits that they cannot hear the approach of the hunter on the mor- 
row. The dance is a slow promenade in single file; with a hippety-hop 
step, and the chanting is equally monotonous. Two men in front carry 
concave gourds in their left hands, over which they draw a notched stick. 
Those who have heard the raspings of a Chinese fiddle can have some idea 
of this excruciating noise. The men are bare-footed and bare-legged, 
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wearing only a patchwork of rabbit-skin around the body, reaching from 
the shoulders to the knees and loins. The breast is bare, with the excep- 
tion of a coat of red paint, describing the figures of rabbits. During the 
height of the music one of the dancers jumps into the middle of the room 
with a‘Ho! Ho!’ He imitates the jumping of a rabbit, and the manner 
in which that animal is to be killed the next day by the successful hunters, 
This is received with many grunts of approval. ‘The dance lasts till after 
midnight, or ends with the endurance of the dancers. 

“The next morning at sunrise the hunters meet in the es¢ufa, and after 
each has smoked a sacred cigarette, they mount their ponies and form a 
line facing to the east — the direction of the hunt. Each hunter hes sev- 
eral weapons like boomerangs tied to his saddle by buckskin thongs. A 
grunt from the shaman, and they form into the shape of a crescent, open- 
ing at the east. Another grunt, and there is a race to the point designated 
—two, or three, or even ten miles distant. Over the broad mesas they 
charge, hurling their boomerangs with almost unerring aim at the fleeing 
rabbits ; now dismounting to bag their game, and off again with the speed 
of the wind. They know the haunts of the animals, and divide into groups 
to surround the likely fields, some routing up the rabbits, while others top- 
ple them over with the boomerang. 

“The hunt ends about sundown, when the hunters return to the village, 
each carrying upon his pony the game that he has bagged, in a sack made 
of rabbit-skins. ‘Those who have not killed many have very little to say, 
as usual with unlucky huntsmen. As they approach the village, singing 
the song of the rabbit-hunt, fires are seen just without the gate and near the 
shrine and the chanting of women is heard. They have gathered to wel- 
come the return of the hunters, and are reéchoing the song of the rabbit- 
hunt. They meekly welcome the braves, and follow them to the cacique’s 
house, all singing. Each hunter presents to the cacique a choice rabbit, — 
perhaps the largest of the catch,— and after serenading him they depart to 
their respective huts, and each prepares his own family feast. 

“*So the annual rabbit-hunt is ended. The hunter eats the head of the 
rabbit he has killed. This is supposed to give him power to kill others. 
They roast the rabbits in adobe ovens, or stew them whole, with corn-meal, 
in earthen jars. It is considered bad luck to eat a rabbit when fried. 

“In the folk-lore of the Pueblo Indians is found a pretty legend of the 
rabbit-hunt : There was a little maid who had no brother to hunt rabbits 
for her, and as her widowed mother was too decrepit, she thought she 
would try her own luck. When out one day the usual rain-storm blew up, 
and she took refuge in the hollow of a tree. While waiting for the storm 
to pass, a big demon, twenty feet high and about half that measure around 
the girth, came to the tree and invited her out to supper — that is, she was 
to be the supper. As he was about to crawl into the hollow of the tree 
she threw to him her lunch, which he swallowed, basket and all. Then she 
handed out the few rabbits that she had killed, and he still cried for more. 
She stripped off her garments, and he swallowed these. He now found 
that he was so swollen that he could not enter the hollow. With his axe 
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he began to enlarge the opening in the tree, and now the littie maid began 
to cry and call for her mother. Three powerful spirits, who conveniently 
happened to be near, heard the noise of the demon’s axe, and hurried to the 
spot. ‘They conquered him in short order, held an autopsy on his frame, 
and returned to the maiden her clothing and rabbits. As she could not 
marry them all, she thanked them ‘ever so much.’ They escorted her 
safely home, and she told the story to her anxious mother, who weaved it 
into a song, and it has ever since lived in tradition, and been sung by the 
braves at each recurring annual rabbit-hunt.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A Nursery YARN. -— “Bets Remington and I was gals together, and 
the only difference betwixt us two was, I was rich and she was poor. As I 
sat spinning at my little wheel, I heard some one knock at the door. Come 
in, Bets, says I; and who should come but Bets. Why, Bets, says I, 
What’s the news? Well, she was going to get married. Well, says I, if 
you 're going to get married, you ’ll be wanting some things. So I went up 
stairs and got a mattrass, and a couple of pair of pillowbeds, and two old 
sheets, and brought ’em down, and says I, Here, Bets, and I went down 
stairs, and I got a pound cake, and a plum cake, and a whole cheese. And 
I got ’em before her, and she ate, and she ate, till I thought, my soul, she ’d 
die. ‘Then, said she, I must do as beggars do, eat and run. What’s your 
hurry, Bets? says I. Can’t you stay a little longer? No, says she, it’s 
a dark night, and a lone road. So she went out, and she got into a rang 
horse, and a ranketty shay, and she went off singing, 


‘ Friendship ’s like a spider’s web, aysily broken.’ ” 


This is to be repeated with lips drawn over the teeth, as if they belonged 
to an‘old woman ; the reciter may wear spectacles and cap. What a “ rang” 
horse is, I do not know. On repeating the words to a New England 
woman, now living in Quincy, Illinois, she said: “‘ Why, that’s what I used 
to be told when I was a child. At the words, “ate, ate, ate,” the hands 
are raised in amazement. 


Mrs. F. B. Knapp. 
Duxbury, MAss. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


ROOKS. 

ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF ETHNOLOGY to the Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution. 1889-90. By J. W. Powe Lt, Direc- 
tor. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1894. Pp. xlvii, 553. 
The assertion has often been made, in the pages of this Journal, that the 

contributions recently made to the record of primitive tradition in America 
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exceed in value those contributed by all other portions of the globe, and 
that these are calculated so completely to revolutionize the theory of early 
religion and mythology, that the doctrines of text-books are aiready out of 
date, and that no valuable discussion can be offered on any related theme 
without attention to their lessons. These remarks are enforced and justi- 
fied, in an additional degree, by every passing year. The Twelfth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology will go into the hands of all students of 
myth ; in this place it is not possible, as it will not be necessary, to offer 
anything more than a cursory indication of its contents. 

The paper of Matilda Coxe Stevenson on “ The Sia” (pp. 9-157) deals 
with one of the pueblo peoples, by force converted to Christianity in 1692, 
but which has retained its ancient beliefs and observances, giving only a 
nominal attention to the ecclesiastical usages, which it duplicates with its 
hereditary rites, the infant having received tribal consecration before the 
priest confers baptism. A long and valuable section of the treatise is 
occupied with the cosmogony, in the main obviously pre-Columbian, 
although here and there exhibiting the influence of Christian suggestions. 
Next are related the rain ceremonials, and other rites of the theurgic 
societies. ‘Two points we may mention: the sacred meal strewn in a line, 
in order to form a road for the spirits, is supposed to attract them by its 
use as their food; the symbolical pouring of water into a sacred vessel to 
produce rain. A selection is given of songs used in rites. An especially 
interesting chapter is that on Childbirth; here the value of a feminine 
collector is evident. Especially will be remarked the obviously pre- 
Columbian presentation of the four days old babe to the father Sun. 
Mortuary customs and myths conclude the paper. 

Mr. Lucien M. Turner’s account of the “ Ethnology of the Ungava 
district” (Hudson’s Bay Eskimo), (pp. 167-350), is mainly concerned with 
physical characteristics, raiment, and culture, but includes sections on 
religion, festivals, and folk-lore. The view is more external than that of 
the paper before described, as the life is harder. Particularly may be 
mentioned the statements regarding the doctrine of spirits (p. 273). 

“A Study of Siouan Cults,” by J. Owen Dorsey, cannot but cause a sigh 
over the lamented writer, whose loss is so irreparable. Mr. Dorsey was 
well aware how imperfect was the record of cult among certain tribes of 
this family. It was his ambition to spend a year in the field, making for 
the time being linguistic work secondary, and recording the ceremonials of 
Osages and others. The study does not present, therefore, any finality. 
Here will be found gathered with the author’s usual exactness and con- 
scientiousness, as much as at the time of writing was known concerning 


Siouan worships. 
W. 


Cuinook Texts. By Franz Boas. (Smithsonian Institution.) Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office. 1894. Pp. 278. (With two portraits.) 


This remarkable collection is the result of an effort of the distinguished 
editor to gather the remains of this Salishan language; after long search 
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he succeeded in discovering at Bay Center, Pacific County, Washington, a 
single individual acquainted not only with the Chinook tongue, but also 
with its legendary literature, and possessed of intelligence so remarkable, 
as to be able to explain grammatical structure, and elucidate difficult 
sentences. Hence were derived the remarkable tales contained in this 
book. The fragment thus rescued from oblivion forces on, our attention 
the sense of hopeless loss, and casts into a clear relief the deficiencies of 
scholarship. 

The observations which occur to a reader of this lore are too manifold 
to be here even indicated. The literal translation of the texts show the 
difficulties in the way of the European, who tries to master a mode of 
expression so remote; they show how imperfect, how misleading, must 
necessarily be the vague reports obtained through interpreters. ‘They 
explain clearly the reason why it is impossible that savage myths can have 
much effect on the traditions of the civilized races with whom they may 
chance to be in contact ; they prove the complexity of what we choose to 
term primitive thought; they demonstrate the fallacy of scholars who 
imagine that what in the order of time comes early must needs be more 
simple and comprehensible than mental developments which succeed. 
While exhibiting a general resemblance to Old World myth, a similarity 
which the unity of human nature might lead us to expect, they indicate 
that any connection by way of transmission is remote, if indeed existent. 
In this respect they make a contrast to the lore recorded of many Indian 
tribes ; this divergence strengthens the a@ Priori likelihood that the parallel- 
ism mentioned is, in large measure, at least, simply the result of recent 
historical contact with Europeans. These stories give no support to the 
theory that the operations of human fancy are so similar, that identity of 
plot and phrase may reasonably be expected, without the implication of 
any transference of thought ; on the contrary, they tend to illustrate the 
likelihood of independent developments being essentially divergent. Such, 
at least, are the impressions made by the perusal, modified by the consid- 
eration that the fragment is only a small part of a tribal whole, and also 
that the Chinook traditions must themselves be understood and accounted 
for only in the presence of the body of tradition of contiguous races, of 
which so little has hitherto been accessible. All these reflections go to 
strengthen the impression of melancholy, which has already been empha- 
sized. 

The collection includes eighteen myths, a number of paragraphs descrip- 
tive of belief and of custom, and two historical tales. If anything can 
explode the stupid idea that mythology is of no consequence, that human 
life can be studied without attention to human thought, that, to use a 
shallow expression, what is to be considered is not what men say, but what 
they do, it would be such a gleaning as that before us. As a proof may 
be given the substance only of one of the tales. Blue-Jay, the especial 
hero of these stories, the representative of intelligence and skill, is living 
alone with his sister I6-f. The ghosts, however, buy Id-f{ for a wife, by 
payment made to her family, and carry her away at night. Robin starts in 
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quest ; in vain he consults birds and trees, until at last he finds an object 
which can direct him. By day he comes to the ghost town; in general the 
houses seem untenanted ; from a single one arises smoke. He enters, and 
finds his sister ; the other habitations contain only bones, but his sister lets 
him know that these are the ghosts. Darkness comes on, and the house 
is full of people, who speak in whispers. These are the relations of his 
brother-in-law. Blue-Jay goes fishing, and receives a guide; his sister 
charges him to converse only in whispers. Forgetting himself, he speaks 
in a loud voice, and on a sudden it is a skeleton that is sitting in the stern 
of the canoe. He catches a bough, of which the leaves turn to salmon ; it 
is thus the ghosts fish. In the morning he goes to the beach, and sees the 
canoes of the ghosts; they are moss-grown, and have holes. His acquaint- 
ances of the night before are now skeletons ; at dark the ghosts revive, but 
only while he refrains from loud remark. A whale is thrown up on the 
shore ; he shouts, and this too turns to bones. Unable to refrain from 
malicious pranks, in the daytime Blue-Jay unites the bones of different 
persons, joining a child’s skull to an old man’s frame ; when the persons so 
treated became animate, the consequences are disastrous. The ghosts get 
tired of these practical jokes, and send Blue-Jay home. He will meet 
prairie-fires (it appears that the home of the dead has flaming barriers), 
His sister provides him with five buckets of water (five is the sacred 
number in these tales), charging him on no account to exhaust his store. 
Signs of flame appear in the red flowers which cover the first prairie. 
Blue-Jay, beset by fire, does not observe his sister’s warning; the fifth 
prairie blazes, and his water is gone; he is destroyed and himself becomes 
a ghost. His trail leads to the river (this Hades has a Styx) ; his sister 
launches a canoe, and carries him over. Now all is changed in his eyes; 
the canoes he thought wasted and worthless seem pretty. On the other 
side he sees dancing, and wishes to take part; he tries to shout, and 
remains voiceless ; the ghosts laugh at him, returning his former taunts. 
Coming before the chief, he is reminded of his injuries ; he declares that 
his sister speaks falsely. After five nights, he enters the dance; his sister 
forgets him for a moment (we must suppose that she has hitherto acted as 
his protector). She looks again, and sees him dancing on his head (the 
ghosts have taken the opportunity to avenge themselves). Now he has 
died a second time ; he is really dead. 

Tales of this class seem to contain internal evidence that they had 
belonged to ritual, and are the remnant of an extensive tribal literature 
and a lost tribal worship. Thus the experience, piety, superstition, fancy 
of a race, the legacy of a thousand years, are represented by fables linger- 
ing in the recollection of a single survivor ! 

The section entitled “ Beliefs, customs, and tales’ 


would furnish cita- 


tions of the first importance, but our space allows no such reference. 
W. W.N. 
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Korean Games. With Notes on the corresponding Games of China and 
Japan. By Stewart CuLin, Director of the Museum of Archzology and 
Palxontology, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. University of 
Pennsylvania. 1895. Pp. xxxvi, 177. 

The first thing that will strike the eye of every person who takes up this 
book is the extreme beauty of execution. ‘The ninety-eight games here 
mentioned are illustrated by one hundred and thirty-five figures introduced 
into the text, and by twenty-two plates. Of the latter about half are 
colored, making not only a relief to the eye, but a pleasing exhibition of 
costume. These illustrations are reproductions of Korean art, the sketches 
being in part by an artist of Toky6, in part from native books, and the 
colored plates after drawings executed in 1886 in Korea, at the instance 
of an American lady. The beauty of the type and paper corresponds ; that 
the work, which is issued to subscribers, has found welcome, we gather 
from the fact that our copy is numbered 494. 

The games here described are for the most part played with implements 
of some sort, kites, windmills, lanterns, swings, fruit-seeds, dominoes, tab- 
lets, chessmen, and the like. Others are games of motion and action, as 
hopping, jumping, wrestling, hide-and-seek, blind-man’s-buff, and so on. 
Some of these are peculiarly Eastern, others universal. If any one will 
read the paragraphs, or note the sketches, describing cat’s-cradle, see-saw, 
battledore and shuttlecock, blindman’s-buff, counting-out, jackstones, and 
other sports, he will find it difficult to resist the natural conclusion that 
the Oriental spui's exhibit only a form of the same amusement practised in 
Western Europe. One case exhibits a more doubtful problem. Mr. Culin 
mentions the game of “ Violet Fighting ;” this consists in interlocking 
the stems of the flower; the child whose flower survives the pull is victor. 
The amusement is common in the United States, and Dr. Beauchamp has 
pointed out that among Onondagas, in New York, it has given a name to 
the violet. 

Attention is called to primitive conditions of Korean life, calculated to 
illuminate problems of origin ; thus the people are still divided into classes 
determined by the four cardinal points and the middle. 

In the Introduction is indicated a theory, that modern games are the 
survival of arrow divination. This conclusion was the result of joint study 
with Mr. F. W. Cushing ; unluckily, the latter has not been able to com- 
plete the intended commentary to the games. The doctrine must therefore 
be left as the statement of a hypothesis hereafter to be justified by wider 
collection and detailed comparison. That cards have been employed for 
fortune-telling is illustrated by certain modern games; and a curious 
example has recently fallen<under our notice. In a certain university, 
previous to a football match, the students who were on their way to the 
contest played in the cars a game of cards, in order to forecast the issue. 
The two sides represented the combatants, and the several cards were 
named in such a manner as to indicate the ball-plays. It was pointed out 
as strange, that the result coincided with the issue of the struggle. Thus 
the impulse which animated primitive custom is not extinct. 
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The views of Mr. Culin and of Mr. Cushing have been noticed in the last 
number of this Journal (pp. 250, 261). Leaving the general question for 
future consideration, we must content ourselves with noting a single sug- 
gestion of the volume before us. Mr. Culin (pp. 4-7) considers the “tilting 
toy,” with which children are familiar, made in the form of a grotesque 
human figure, loaded at the base, and therefore returning to an erect posi- 
tion, however it may be made to rock. In France this toy is made to 
represent a Chinese mandarin, and is called “Le Poussat,” in Germany 
“ Buctzenmann.” In Japan it represents the idol Daruma. Mr. Culin 
finds an etymology for the German word in the name Buddha, directly 
apparent in the French term, “p’d sat,” being a term applied in China to 
Buddhistic idols. In the interesting volume will be found accounts of the 
manner of playing Korean chess, backgammon, dominoes, and lotteries. 

W. W.N. 


Tue Lecenp or Perseus. A study of Tradition in Story, Custom, and 
Belief: by Epwin Sipney Hartianp, F. S. A. Vol. II. The Life- 
Token. (Grimm Library, No. 3.) London, David Nutt. 1895. Pp. 
viii, 445- 

This work is not a special discussion of the Greek legend ; on the con- 
trary, the latter serves as a point of departure, from which the author jour- 
neys in order to examine the vast territory of myth and custom. The first 
volume, already reviewed in this Journal (vol. vii. p. 329), dealt with “ The 
Supernatural Birth ;” the second is occunied with “ The Life-token,” that is 
to say, the magical object, which in certain tales of the type under discus- 
sion is made to indicate a conclusion in regard to the welfare or misfortune 
of an absent friend. For example, a tree, by its blossoming or withering, 
may give token of the condition of the person with whom its health is con- 
nected. Examining this trait of the tales, Mr. Hartland shows that a 
parallel custom is extensively prevalent ; passages of his chapter on this 
subject will be found above printed, and will indicate the scope and method 
of his book. Seeking a psychologic cause of such phenomena, the author 
finds this in the theory of “sympathetic magic.” In two chapters, he 
examines the innumerable varieties of the belief that portions of a person’s 
body, his hair or excrements, his footprints, his garb, even his proper 
name, must be kept from becoming common property, inasmuch as they 
constitute means by which a witch may achieve his ruin. Popular imagina- 
tion does not make a distinction between these appendages of personality, 
even though removable, and that personality itself ; after separation, the 
parts still participate in the being of the whole, share its diseases, and by 
their own state affect the condition of the patient. Hence the superstition 
preserved in America, as in European folk-lore, by which the hair must not 
be abandoned to the chances of discovery by a foe ; hence the care taken 
not to let anything connected with the individual be interred with the 
dead, or with corrupted matter; hence the concealment of the proper 
name, the practice of changing appellations, the idea that injury done to 
matter in the possession of the conjurer will occasion the destruction of 
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the latter, the cures that depend on the Doctrine of Sympathy, as for 
instance the remedial practice of making waste away something that has 
touched a wart, in order that the latter may also disappear. Proceeding 
to consider sacred wells and trees, Mr. Hartland inquires into the world- 
wide practice which leaves at holy wells rags or bits of apparel; here 
analogy, he conceives, would lead to the supposition that originally entire 
garments were offered ; yet the object is not the presentation of precious 
objects in order to placate the power of the spring, for the offerings seem 
never to have had value. The idea, thinks Mr. Hartland, is to bring into 
connection the holy influence with the wearer of the gift, who remains 
under its agency so long as the fragment waves from the tree. The same 
method of reasoning may be applied to the thrusting of pins into images 
or sacred trees ; here an explanation has been sought, either in the injury 
done to the demon, who is thus under a threat which forces him to obey 
the admonition, or else in the stimulation of his memory, inasmuch as he 
is not likely to forget the suitor so long as a sharp point penetrates his 
substance. Mr. Hartland favors a more general view. It may here be 
remarked that this practice has a survival in the United States, and among 
the most educated young women in the city of New York, so the reviewer 
has been informed, pins found in the path are to be stuck in a tree for 
luck; the luck lasts as long as the pin remains. This is not merely an 
amusement, but a very serious superstition, the non-observance of which 
creates a degree of terror. Yet in this case there is no definite conscious- 
ness of any reason for the usage. The other explanations mentioned are 
quite in the line of primitive conceptions: one would like to get at the 
notions in the mind of the savages who use the custom ; in this, as in other 
cases, it is impossible to hope for a complete unravelling without additional 
information. It is also to be observed that the mental states existing in 
all stages, down to the expiring survival in civilized lands, are equally 
worthy of record and examination, as indicating the continued evolution of 
intellectual processes. The latter part of the volume is devoted to the 
idea of kinship unity, as appearing in totemic, funeral, and marriage rites. 
Particularly to be noticed is the doctrine presented with regard to the 
couvade, or lying-in of the husband, as usual over a great part of the 
world. That the custom should not be recorded among certain tribes pre- 
sumed to be the lowest may be easily explicable from the absence of the 
paternal relation ; yet in America it is not found that mother-right is a bar 
to the habit. Rejecting the usuai theory, that the husband’s suffering is 
supposed sympathetically to benefit the wife, Mr. Hartland seeks a new 
explanation in the view that the object is to preserve the husband from 
the numerous dangers to which he would be exposed in the violation of 
complicated taboos, and which would react on the life of the child, who is 
united with him by unity of blood, and consequently of fate. The sugges- 
tion must be left for future decision. 

The work of Mr. Hartland will be generally welcomed, as one of the 
general treatises, all too few, in which the great underlying and human 
conception of folk-lore are set forth. The perusal will give its readers a 
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lively sense of the narrowmindedness and insufficiency of old-fashioned 
classical scholarship, which supposed that it was possible to comprehend 
the ancient history of particular races without the slightest attention to that 
human whole of which any single development is but a branch. Happily, 
thanks to anthropologists and students of folk-lore, this misleading view, 
promotive only of misconception and error fatal in proportion to self-suffi- 
ciency, is slowly giving way to more reasonable conceptions. The work of 
Mr. Hartland should be included in the purchasing list of every consid- 


erable library. 
W. W.N. 


THe VoyAGE OF BRAN, SON OF FEBAL, TO THE LAND OF THE LIVING. 
An Old Irish Saga, now first edited, with Translation, Notes, and Glos- 
sary, by Kuno Meyer. With an Essay upon the Irish Vision of the 
Happy Underworld and the Celtic Doctrine of Rebirth; by ALFRED 
Nutr. Section I. The Happy Underworld. (Grimm Library, Vol. IV.) 
London: David Nutt. 1895. Pp. xvii, 331. 


The Vovage of Bran belongs to the class of folk-tales of which America 
has furnished a modernized example in the story of Rip Van Winkle. 
While Bran is walking in the neighborhood of his dun, he hears sweet 
music, and falls asleep. On awakening, he finds beside him a silver apple- 
branch, with white blossoms, also of silver. He enters his hall, and a 
woman mysteriously enters, who in the presence of his people sings 
stanzas setting forth the charms of a fairy land beyond the waves, free 
from disease and death, and inhabited by women. Bran, accompanied by 
thrice nine comrades, sails in quest of the Land of Women; after a long 
voyage, he reaches the island, and is drawn ashore by means of a ball of 
thread held in the hand of the queen. He finds a house, with a number 
of beds corresponding to the reckoning of his crew, and is served with 
delightful food. Here he remains for a year ; after that time, one of the 
company is taken with homesickness, and they resolve to return, but are 
cautioned not to touch the soil of Ireland. On the Irish coast, they see 
folk who ask their names; Bran reveals himself; the strangers do not 
know him, but there is such a person mentioned in ancient histories. 
Nechran, for whose sake the travellers had left the Land of Women, leaps 
ashore, and immediately changes to ashes. Bran continues his wanderings. 

This interesting narrative presents an old form of a widely diffused tale 
in the many variants of which the hero, after visiting a fairy habitation, on 
his return, finds his world altered, and discovers that he has been away 
three hundred years; the same time is given as the period of Bran’s 
absence (the translation does not retain this number). It is clear that the 
theme is not peculiarly Celtic. As to the antiquity of the present version, 
the editor is of opinion that the Voyage (a literary composition) of Bran 
was written in the seventh century, a copy having been made in the tenth, 
whence comes the printed form, Without pretending to offer any critical 
Opinion, it may be remarked that this conclusion cannot require implicit 
acceptance ; it remains to be proved that verses like those contained in the 
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tale could not have been written in the tenth century; the character of the 
rhyme seems to indicate a time much later than that given for the author- 
ship. As to the lapse of time, the suggestion may be ventured that the 
idea is derived from Psalms xc. 4: “ A thousand years in thy sight are but 
as yesterday when it is past.” (See also 2 Peter iii. 8.) At all events, 
such is the idea embodied in the narration, 

In the second part of the volume, Mr. Alfred Nutt, writing not as an 
expert in Irish literature, but under the guidance of scholars such as H. 
Zimmer, W. Stokes, and others, undertakes to discuss the general subject 
of the stories relating to an island Elysium. He recites parallel Irish 
legends relating to the heroes Connla, Cuchulainn, and others, refers to 
the accounts of the voyages of St. Brendan and of Maelduin, to Irish 
visions of the Christian heaven, and considers the general relations of Irish 
heathen and Christian literature. Two types of Irish fairy tales are 
examined, in which the Side, or fairies, are declared to dwell in a blessed 
isle, and where they are supposed to inhabit hills contiguous to human 
dwellings. Finally, the writer offers some discussion of early Jewish, 
Greek, Roman, Scandinavian, Iranian, and Hindu relations concerning 
their respective Elysiums. He concludes by attempting to present a 
chronological scheme for such literature. The essay, covering a wide ter- 
ritory, will be found suggestive to students of mythology. 

A word of protest may here be permitted, intended to apply, not so 
much to the title of the present volume, as to the habit of students of 
Celtic tongues and their literatures. The term Celtic stands on a level 
with the term Aryan. There are Celtic languages, as Aryan languages, 
but it is not at all certain that there exist either Celtic or Aryan legends. 
Let us talk of Irish, Welsh, and Bretons, but not of Celts. The condition 
of Celtic studies is only retarded by such unwarranted generalization. 
Let the eponymic Celt, who is obliged to father so many children dubious 
or illegitimate, repose with Brute the Trojan, the eponymic founder of the 


two Britains. 
W. W.N. 
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American Folk-Lore Society : 
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members, 339; libraries subscribing 344; 
subscribers to Publication Fund, 346. 

Animals in folk-lore and myth : 

Ahuizotl, 123; bear, 193, 198; beaver, 
193; bee, 25; bird Oactli, 118; cat, 26, 
252; cock, 25, 26, 290; coyote, 128, 318; 
cow, 23, 25; crow, 252; dog, 24; eagle, 
132, 195; elk, 133; fox, 181 ; frog, 25, 192; 
hare, 24; hen, 25; horse, 24, 192; lizard, 
86, 133, 191; mountain cat, 112; mus- 
quash, 199, 201; owl, 119; pigeon, 285; 
pinaviztli (insect), 120; rabbit, 327; ser- 
pent, 1325, 127, 130, 189, 272, 277; skunk, 
120; spider, 133; turtle, 195, 197; wasp, 
26; wren, 24. 


Backus, E., Weather-Signs from Connecti- 
cut, 26. 
Beauchamp, W. M., Iroquois Condolence : 
Taking names of deceased warriors, 
313; changes of rites, 314; earliest ac- 
count of condolence, 314; modern cere- 
mony, 315; wampum belts, 316. 
Beauchamp, W. M., Mohawk Notes: 
Mohawk vocabulary, 207; name of 
confederacy, 217; clans, 217; villages, 
218; use of iron, 218; slaves, 218; dances, 
219; significant cries, 219 ; smoking, 219; 
hunting and fishing usages, 220; house- 
hold implements, 220; arrangement of 
hair, 220; magic rites, 220. 
Beauchamp, W. M., Onondaga Notes : 
White Dog Feast, 209; tunes and 
dances, 212; female keepers of faith, 212; 
Eagle dance, 212; lacrosse, 213; games, 
213; houses how closed, 214; treatment 
of children, 214; condoling songs, 214; 
salt, 214; early history of Hiawatha, 215; 
spoon and kettle, 216. 
Beings, Imaginary : 
Demons, 186, 329 ; dwarfs, 130 ; fairies, 
22, 90 ; Glooscap, 193; gods, 123, 266; Kul- 
loo, 197 ; Man-Eagle, 132 ; monsters, 132 ; 
Spider-Woman, 133; thunder bird, 318. 
Bergen, F. D., Burial and Holiday Customs 
and Beliefs of the Irish Peasantry : 


Burial, 19; churchyards, 20; garments | 


of dead, 21; dead rise from graves at 
night, 21; water superstitions, 21; chris- 
tening cloth, 21; old wells, 21; New 
Year’s Eve, 23; Candlemas Day, 23; Ash 
Wednesday, 23; St. Bridget’s night, 23; 
May Day, 23; hare-woman, 23; burial of 
wren, 24; horse able to see spirits, 24; 
cow, 25; frog, 25; bees and hens, 25; 
cock, 25; mole, 25. 


Bolton, H. C., Fortune-Telling in America 


To-Day: 

Fortune-telling as a profession, 279; 
variety of methods adopted, 301 ; analysis 
of advertisements, 302. 


Bolton, H. C., The Game of Goose: 


This game source of a great variety of 
variations, 145; rules, 145; European ex- 
amples of this class, 147. 


Bolton, H.C., The Porta Magica, Rome: 


Christina of Sweden, 73; alchemy and 
chemistry in seventeenth century, 74; 
gateway of villa, known as Porta Magica, 
75; illustration, 76. 


Bolton, R. P., The Cockney and his Dialect; 


Cockney, origin of term, 222; relic of 
old dialect, 223; letter w, 224; letter 4, 
225; vulgarity of modern form, 227; con- 
servatism, 2238. 


Books Reviewed : 


Boas, F., Chinook Texts, 328; Bolton, 
H. C., Madonna of St. Luke, 169; Bureau 
of Ethnology, Twelfth Annual Report 
(papers by Stevenson, M. C., The Sia; 
Turner, L. M., Ethnology of Ungava Dis- 
trict; Dorsey, J. O., Siouan Cults), 327 ; 
Culin, S., Korean Games, 331; Earle, A. 
M., Diary of Anna Green Winslow, 95; 
Elton, E., Saxo Grammaticus (Introduc- 
tion of F. Y. Powell), 166; Hartland, F. 
S., Legend of Perseus, 332; Lummis, C. 
F., Man who married the Moon, 168; 
Mallery, G., Picture-Writing of American 
Indians, 92; Meyer, K., Voyage of Bran 
(with essay of A. Nutt, an Irish happy 
Underworld), 334; Williams, A. M,, 
Studies in Folk-Song and Popular Poetry, 


94- 
Bourke, J. G., The Folk-Foods of the Rio 


Grande Valley and of Northern Mexico: 
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Fruits introduced by Franciscan monks, 
41; pifion and pecan indigenous, 43; 
sapotes, 43; chirimoyas, 43; chilcoyote, 
44; guava, 44; tuna, 44; mango, 45; 
chié, 45; chile, 46; chilchipin, 46; ali- 
cochis, 47; coyotillo, 47 ; coma, 47; gran- 
jeno, 47; chapote, 48; mamé, 48; Span- 
ish bayonet, 48; manyo, 48 ; aguacate, 48; 
acorns, 48; anacahuita, 48; frijole, 49; 
guadalupan, 49; mescal, 49; tomato, 50; 
biznaga, 50; mezquite, 50; guayacan, 50 ; 
onion, 50; sauce, 51; tejocote, 51; grape, 
51; socoyonostre, 51; maguey, 52; corn, 

2; strawberries, 52; mangostin, 53; ci- 
ruela, 53; plum, 53; cocoanut, 53; si- 
cama, 53; Mexican cookery, 53; cakes 
and candies, 56; street vending, 58; bev- 
erages, 58; national feast in city of Mex- 
ico, 60; street vending, 63; beggary, 66; 
domestic cookery, 67; gardening, 69; col- 
onization, 71. 


Ceremonies and Customs : 

Averting ill omens, 119; christening, 
22; clothing, 19, 21; condolence, 313; 
courtship, 106; marriage, 311; naming, 
131; ordeal, 290; rain-making, 278; re- 
lating to straw, 291. 

Chamberlain, A. F., Record of American 
Folk-Lore, 317. 

Charms and spells, 259, 288. 

Chatelain, H., Some Causes of the Retarda- 
tion of African Progress : 

Former ethnologic views concerning 
ranks of the negro, 177; change of opin- 
ion, 177; five causes of stagnation, 178 ; 
seclusion, 178; lack of written literature, 
179; polygamy, 180; slavery, 180; witch- 
craft, 151; fetish-man, 182; revenge by 
accusation of witchcraft, 183; denuncia- 
tion of chiefs who attempt independence, 
183; necessity of moral influence to foster 
progress, 184. 


Dances and Feasts, Indian : 

Iroquois, 107, 318; Omaha, 249; Onon- 

daga, 209; Pueblo, 324; Tusayan, 265. 
Days and Festivals, 23, 24, 162, 249. 
Dialect, 27. 

Dorsey, J. O., Kwapa Folk-Lore: 

Serpent, tortoise, stars, aurora, dwarfs, 
giant woman, thunderers, 130; taboo, mys- 
tery man, change of proper names, mar- 
riages, 131. 


English Folk-Taies in America: 
The Three Brothers and the Hag, L. 
Conant, 143. 


Fewkes, J. W., The Destruction of the Tu- 
sayan Monsters : 

Parthenogenetic twins, Youth and 
Echo, 132; tale of Youth and Man-eagle, 
132; how the twins killed the Great Elk, 
135; killed Tcaveyo, 136; visited the 
Sun, 136. 

Fewkes, J. W., The Oraibi Flute Altar : 

Present state of village, 265; altar with 
image of star-god, 266; sand-picture on 
floor, 267; sand-mound with artificial 
flowers, 268; standards, 269; six direc- 
tions’ altar, 270 ; ceremony at, 270; altar 
of Drab Flute, 271; Walpi Snake Dance, 
273; smoke talk, 274 ; ceremonials, 276; 
public Snake Dance, 278; Snake priests 
bitten by reptiles, 279; dance a rain cere- 
mony, 282; explanation of plates, 283. 

Fielde, A. M., The Character of Chinese 
Folk-Tales : 

Chinese conditions favorable to pres- 
ervation of folk-lore, 185; difficulties of 
translation, 185; Tale of an Unlucky De- 
mon, 186; The Obedient Python, 188; 
Son of the Sea-Dragon King, 189; The 
Pearl Lantern, Igo. 

Fillmore, J. C., What do Indians mean to 
do when they Sing, and how far do they 
Succeed ? 

Not impossible to represent Indian 
music in our scale, 138; errors due to 
phonographic variation, 139; to inaccu- 
racy of singers, 139 ; methods adopted in 
record, 139; not proper to record aberra- 
tions, 142. 

Folk-Lore Scrap-Book : 

Nominies, 81, 153; Popular Formulas 
in Massachusetts, 84; Pigments used by 
Children in their Play, F. D. Bergen, 151; 
Courtship Formulas of Southern Negroes, 
155; The Aims of Anthropology, D. G. 
3rinton, 247; The Sacred Pole of the 
Omaha Tribe, A. C. Fletcher, 249; The 
Origin of Playing-Cards, 250; Negro Su- 
perstitions in South Carolina, 251; Tree- 
Planting at Childbirth, 323; A Pueblo 
Rabbit-Hunt, 324. 

Formulas and Rhymes, 81, 84, 95, 152, 155, 
159, 255 


Games, 89, 145, I5I, 214, 221, 250, 253 
33!- 


Herr, C. C., Litiz: 

Characier of the Moravian town, 308; 
conservatism, 308; festival usages, 310; 
weddings, 311; funeral ceremonies, 312; 
present schism, 312. 
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Hewett, J. N. B., The Iroquoian Concept 
of the Soul: 

Origin of rites in concepts of psychic 
phenomena, 107; belief in several souls, 
108; state of soul after death, 109; soul 
capable of leaving the body, 110; dream 
as affecting ceremonial, 110 ; terms ap- 
plied to psychic powers, 112; belief ina 
typical animal of each species, 115 ; owl 
and turtle-dove fetishes of witches, 115. 


In Memoriam (of J. Owen Dorsey), 79. 
Indian Tribes : 
In general, 92, 138, 263; Apache, 49, 

50, 52; Arickara, 250; Cheyenne, 250; 
Huron, 211 ; Iroquois, 107, 220, 260, 263; 
Kwapa, 130; Maliseet, 193; Micmac, 161, 
263; Mohawk, 211, 217; Natchez, 164; 
Omaha, 80, 249, 250, 260, 262 ; Onondaga, 
209, 215; Pawnee, 250; Pueblo, 264; Sali- 
shan, 170; Seneca, 216; Tusayan, 132, 
169, 171, 265; Zufii, 169, 261. (See also 
Record of American Folk-Lore.) 


Jack, E., Maliseet Legends: 

Glooscap, living in south end of the 
world, 193; reduced animals to present 
size, 193; killed beaver, 194, 195; de- 
prives porcupine of nose, 196; has 
wicked brother, 196; Kulloo and Gloos- 
cap, 197; Lox, 198; short stories, 200; 
Mohawks on the warpath, 201; Indian 
names, 204. 

Journals, 174, 338. 


Lady in the West (a ballad), 230. 
Local Meetings and Other Notices : 
Meetings of branches: Baltimore, go, 

160, 260; Boston, 88, 160; Cambridge, 
89, 161; Montreal, 90, 161 ; New Orleans, 
162; New York, 89, 165; Washington, 
165, 261; proposed testimonial to G. L. 
Gomme, 91; C. C. Baldwin (in memo- 
riam), 166; American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, 261; John 
O’Neill (in memoriam), 264. 


Medicine, Popular, 85, 286. 
Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore So- 
ciety : 

Vol. II., Louisiana Folk-Tales, 72; Vol. 
IIT., Bahama Songs and Stories, C. L. 
Edwards, 156, 243. 

Music noted, 246, 253, 256. 
Mythology and Religion: 

In general, 104 ; Kwapa, 130; Maliseet, 

193; Onondaga, 209; Tusayan, 26s. 
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Nature, Phenomena of: 

Cardinal directions, 102, 135, 269; 
cloud, 268; fire, 23, 296; lightning, 136; 
Milky Way, 130; moon, 252; rain, 26, 
123, 153, 267, 275; rainbow, 153; sky, 
104, 136, 137 3 Snow, 153; Stars, 163, 269; 
sun, 26, 135, 137, 275+ 

Newell, W. W., Folk-Lore Study and Folk- 
Lore Societies : 

Work of American Society, 231; ori- 
ginal use of term folk-lore, 231; outline 
of material covered by term, 231; games 
of children, 232; French and Spanish- 
American folk-lore, 233; American and 
African negro lore, 234; American races, 
234; deficiencies of record, 236; local 
societies, 237; by-laws of branches, 239; 
papers presented at meetings of branches, 
240; titles of papers published in Journal, 
241. 

Notes on Publications Received : 

Works of A. Bastian, F. Boas, E. S. 

Hartland, L. Marillier, P. Sébillot, 172. 
Notes and Queries: 

Custom of wearing Gold Beads, W. W. 
Newell, 85; Customs and Superstitions 
of the Rio Grande, R. Peirce, C. G. Le- 
land, W. Corner, 85; The Lode-Stone, 
J. G. Bourke, 86; An Accumulative Lul- 
laby, E. Chase, 86; Corrections in Vol. 
VII., H. W. Haynes, 88; Superstitious 
Explanation of Patches of Warm Air, Su- 
perstition relating to the Color of Horses, 
G. W. Moorehouse, 157 ; Speech of Chil- 
dren, H. T. Lukens, 158 ; Rhyme relating 
to a Scold, R. Meikleham, 159; Folk- 
Lore of Canadian Children, A. F. Cham- 
berlain, 252; Variants of Counting-Out 
Rhymes, A. Leon, 255; Ballad of Bold 
Dickie, 256; Infants reared by Wild 
Beasts, G. P. Bradley, 258; The Black 
String, H. C. Bolton, 259; A Nursery 
Yarn, 330. 

Nuttall, D., A Note on Ancient Mexican 
Folk-Lore : 

B. de Sahagun, 117; his description of 
soothsaying, 117; the bird Oactli, 118; 
rites to avert ill luck, 119; owl, 119; 
skunk, 120; ants, 120; apparitions, 120; 
phantasmic axe, 121; night spirit, 122; 
ahuizotl, 123; water serpent, 125; other 
serpents, 126; coyote, 128; mountain cat, 
128. 


O’Neill, J., Straw: 
Straw-contracts, 293; bargains cancelled 
by breaking a straw, 291 ; Japanese straw- 
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ropes, 293; wisps of straw, 295; images 
of straw, 295; phrase, “not worth a 
rush,” 296; grass used on altar to make 
resemblance to the earth, 297 ; explana- 
tion of practices noted, 298. 


Paraphernalia of Worship : 

Altar, 265; cakes, 310; dog, sacrificed, 
210; feathers, 327 ; grass, 297; meal, 220, 
275; sacred pole, 249; tobacco, 250, 329; 
wampum, 314. 

Patterson, G., Notes on the Dialect of the 
People of Newfoundland : 

Origin of population, 27 ; survival of 
English words now obsolete, 27 ; words 
used in peculiar senses, 34; words of un- 
certain origin, 38 ; technical fishing terms, 
39; phrases, 40. 

Patterson, G., Notes on the Folk-Lore of 
Newfoundland : 

Luck, 285; divination, 285; charms, 
286; ghosts, 287; hidden treasure, 288 ; 
spells, 288 ; ordeal by cock crowing, 289. 

Plantation Courtship, 106. 
Plants in folk-lore and myth : 

Bloodroot, 151; grass, 267, 293, 297; 
maize, 270, 383, 327; Poppy, 152; potato, 
286 ; rushes, 296 ; trees, 294, 326; violets, 


33!- 
Powell, J. W., The Interpretation of Folk- 
Lore : 

Sources of five great human activities, 
97 ; opinions embodied in tales, 98 ; unity 
of human intellect, 99; loss of tribal 
genealogies, 101 ; borrowing chiefly after 
evolution of written language, 101; simi- 
larity of folk-lore dependent on human 


unity, 103; four stages of explaining phe- 
nomena, 103. 
Publications Received, 173. 


Races and Localities : 

Africa, 170,177; Bahama, 243 ; Canada, 
252; China, 185, 261; Connecticut, 2 
192; England, 81, 153, 222; Gypsy, 161 ; 
India, 297, 326; Ireland, 19; Japan, 250; 
260, 293; Korea, 251, 331 ; Louisiana, 72; 
Massachusetts, 84; Mexico, 41, 117; New- 
foundland, 27, 285; New Mexico, 324; 
Ohio, 263; Pennsylvania, 308; Rio 
Grande, 41, 85; Rome, 73; South Caro- 
lina, 251; Samoa, 170; Virginia, 106, 155, 
159. 


Salt, use of, 214. 

Songs, 87, 95, 230, 243, 246, 253, 256. 

Spirits and Ghosts, 21, 25, 107-116, 121, 122, . 
157, 182, 186, 210, 212, 219, 287, 333. 

Superstitions : 

Bone, 114; color, 157, 327; death and 
funeral, 20, 23, 69; egg, 285; gold beads, 
85; hair, 192; ladder, 285 ; lodestone, 36; 
luck, 285 ; mirror, 117 ; moon, 252 ; mov- 
ing, 192; naming, 131 ; number, 104; po- 
ker, 86; ring, 192; salt, 215; straw, 291; 
urine, 85; warm air, 157; water, 21, 22; 
weather, 26; wind, 252. 


Tales and Legends, 143, 185, 193, 243. 
Tales: Theory concerning diffusion of, 7, 
103. 


Witchcraft and Magic, 23, 73, 115, 160, 181, 
252, 286, 328, 335- 
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against rheumatism, and the fond mother who hangs on her infant’s 
neck an amber necklace to ward off the croup, are giving counte- 
nance in a genteel way to superstitions which in a grosser form they 
condemn, when practised by those of a lower social position. 

The wealthy and learned who have become victims to the craft of 
the spiritualist may be alluded to, though this phase of superstition 
does not properly fall within the scope of this study. 

Another limited class of patrons are men who visit the advertis- 
ers with a view of exposing fraud ; but such are often discomforted 
by the ingenuity of the fortune-tellers, who through long experience 
are prepared for every emergency. Indeed, these disciples of Simon 
Magus become very shrewd students of human nature, and learn to 
judge very quickly the mental capacity of their clients, as well as 
the probable length of their purses. 

The daily press occasionally throws light on the question who 
supports these knaves. A man having disappeared in Bangor, 
Maine, his friends, after two weeks’ fruitless search, consulted clair- 
voyants, spiritualists, and a person having “ second-sight,” in hopes 
of assistance, all of which was dnly telegraphed to the Boston newspa- 
pers (October, 1895). Not long ago certain detectives on the police 
force of New York city persuaded the owner of lost property to 
consult a clairvoyant, and to pay her a round sum for her services. 
The New York papers of May 18, 1895, contain a remarkable story. 
Two men from near Rochester, having been missing for several 
days, the father of one of them, the Rev. Mr. Blank, drove ten 
miles to the house of Mrs. H., a fortune-teller, to seek her advice. 
Mrs. H. told the clergyman that the two victims had been murdered 
by men with clubs. Ages ago King Saul consulted the Witch of 
Endor with marked success, and perhaps the New York clergyman 
found in that ancient chronicle justification for his folly. 

Financially and socially, these people who live by preying on cre- 
dulity born of ignorance have no standing in this world, and in the 
next they are consigned by Dante to one of the lowest divisions 
of the Inferno, “ Malebolge ;” the poet represents them as having 
their heads turned around on their shoulders :— 


See how he makes a bosom of his back; 
Because he wished to see too far before, 
He looks behind, and backward takes his way. i 
Henry Carrington Bolton. 
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LITIZ. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA possesses an old village, which the writer 
regards with attachment founded on the unreasoning affection of 
childhood. Then as now, one could not but feel that here abode 
“sincerity, faith, and content,” together with unchanging and won- 
derful cleanliness and comfort, in each and every household. This 
is Litiz, to-day spelled Lititz, one of three Moravian settlements, 
whose earliest characteristic was the excellent boarding - schools 
founded more than a century ago, and which still retain popu- 
larity. 

Long since, Bethlehem surpassed Nazareth and Litiz, and became 
a prosperous town, in spite of the head-shakings of the other vil- 
lages, more in sorrow than anger. Had not Litiz said, when thirty 
years before it had been proposed to establish a new industry : “No, 
indeed! Look at Bethlehem, with its iron-works and other mills, 
just ruined!’’ Accordingly, Litiz closed its eyes, and folded its 
hands, again lulled to slumber by the babbling waters of “The 
Spring,” as it flowed through the town. The long straight linden- 
lined street has hardly changed, saving that a beautiful memorial 
chapel has been built close to the girls’ boarding-school. The sun 
shines on the same unbroken quiet, until at half past eleven the 
church bell calls the village to dinner, while the same exquisite 
cleanness is everywhere to be found. 

When “Sister Polly Penry” returned from Lancaster, whither she 
had gone to “learn a new stitch in embroidery” (vide the archives), 
the appearance of the village street was not very different from that 
which twenty years ago met the eyes of her possible descendant, in 
spite of the century which had elapsed. At the present time, the 
shadow of the trolley is over the land, and when once within its 
grasp, Litiz will soon be as “composite” as any other village. 

The main street lies, not exactly east and west, but a little inclined 
to that direction, curved northward at the western end, and there 
imperceptibly merging into the high road which leads to Lancaster, 
where once sat the American Congress. 

The houses stood trimly in line on both sides of the one thorough- 
fare, planted with lindens and weeping willows, with gardens on 
either side, and ample pavements in front. In accordance with an 
early law soon rescinded, most of the older stone houses have two 
front doors, one provided with facing seats; all, by the same rule, 
had upper floors, generally with steeply sloping roofs. None present 
their gables to the street, as is the case in so many New England 
villages, and while Litiz showed none of the small bleak frame 
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houses common in the former, neither did it offer any stately homes 
on ample grounds such as belonged to many colonial houses. 

Settled in 1755, by Germans from Bohemia and Switzerland, Litiz 
received its name in the following year, from Count Zinzendorf, 
after a castle in Bohemia belonging to him. While surrounded by 
farms on which has been spoken “ Pennsylvania Dutch,” the place 
has never prominently possessed the dialect which aggressively crops 
out in villages belonging to the adjoining counties of Berks and 
Lebanon.! It exhibits, also, that independence of opinion and action, 
and that modest egotism, peculiar to towns whose main occupation 
is teaching. If other places speak of it as “dead,” why — “they 
like it dead,” — and that is “all there is to it.” 

You do not ¢ere find families who have turned the heritage of a 
name into English currency, as Tschantz and Zimmerman? of adja- 
cent towns appear as Johns and Carpenter. Rather would they 
revert to ancestral spelling, as I hear of a Tschudy who has reverted 
to Tschudi, after the shock of seeing that one of the branches which 
settled “out west,” in Ohio, having succumbed to the prejudices of 
their neighbors (the West is ever labor-saving), now writes their fine 
old name phonetically “ Judy.” 

Here are the old-world-sounding names of Lichtenthaler, Zitzman, 
Bomberger, Brubaker, and the like; and a story is told of a much- 
loved bishop of their church, who in a neighboring city was having 
a purchase sent to his address. The clerk stumbled somewhat over 
the “De Schweinitz” and the bishop made some kindly comment 
as to names not common. “Oh,” responded the man, “we meet far 
worse ; only yesterday we sent goods to a lady whose name went 
something like this, C-z-t-s-c-h-e-1-s-c-h-k-y, and she called it” (with 
irony) “ Chersky.”’ “ Ah, yes,” remarked the bishop airily, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “my mother-in-law.” 

And here, too, is apparent the old German element, which makes 
the stronger sex not @ man, but ¢#e man. Until recently the men 
sat on one side of the church, and women on the other (they still 
do so at the sacrament of Communion) ; and in the graveyard they 
rest apart. Even to-day in the one library, where books and maga- 
zines may be read under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A., women 
are not permitted to share its privileges. 

Nor is there much change in the manner of living. “The things 


1 Although there is a certain “ Moravian accent,” the reverse of a “dying fall,” 
the voice rising at the end of a question, and a gentle seesaw pervading the 
monotonous level of longer sentences, not unlike the hymn tunes, yet it is not 
nearly so marked as it was in my childhood. 

2 Dr. Hoffman in a recent volume of this Journal translates the latter into 
Cooper, which is, I think, a mistake. 
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they are doing their fathers have done.” They bake fahs-nachts on 
Fahs-nacht Day, which is the “pancake-day” of England, Shrove 
Tuesday, a fahs-nacht being a light puffy doughnut boiled in lard. 
““One should be fed to the dog, for luck, and if you grease all the 
iron implements with the fat left over after faks-nacht baking they 
will never rust,” say the old wives. On Washington’s Birthday, 
everybody has oysters ‘or supper (I don’t know why; perhaps be- 
cause ‘an oyster cannot tell a lie’). But this is a mere modern 
innovation, and probably “ just happens so,” as lemonade reaches its 
zenith of favor at Fourth of July festivities wherever held; still it 
might be cited as the beginning of the growth of a custom. 

To be a visitor meant a continuous flow of hospitable good-will 
and good things. To “kill a chicken and make a fuss,” or “kill a 
chicken and fry sausage,” was the unwritten law of the land “when 
company comes.” Breakfast at six or seven o'clock was followed by 
“the nine o'clock piece”’ dear to the washerwoman’s soul, and dinner 
at half past eleven trod closely on its heels. At three o’clock “ ves- 
pers” was spread, a meal of varied light breads, sweet cakes, and 
preserves, and supper at five closed a gastronomically active day. 
Fainting nature was further sustained until bedtime by crisp pret- 
zels, and any other light refreshments which might come under the 
head of what we children called “handin’s round,” to say nothing of 
the fine ale for which the place was once noted. Litiz pretzels com- 
mercially still hold their own, but Litiz ale is no longer made. They 
make, too, a pleasing variety of light breads better than elsewhere ; 
such as sugar-cake, dutter-stmmle, and stricelers. For the first, the 
baker with the biggest thumb to make the cavities, filled with butter, 
brown sugar, and cinnamon, turned out the most successful speci- 
mens, while the last-named was used for the Love-Feasts. And 
such love-feasts. The Mothers’ Fes¢, the Fathers’, the Sisters’, the 
Brothers’, the Children’s, even the widows were not so inconsolable 
but their Fest brought them some cheer, good cheer at least. (I 
never heard of a widowers’ Fest, perhaps they required stronger con- 
solation, or preferred to get it elsewhere.) They were all alike, but 
we delighted in the Children’s Fes¢. How trim and neat the Sisters 
looked in their fresh white frocks, and modest white lace caps with 
bows of satin ribbon, perched on their glossy hair! How daintily 
these white-gloved deners stepped along the church aisle two by 
two, holding between them a capacious clothes-basket, kept for that 
purpose, and dealt therefrom the delicious flat sugar and cinnamon 
spread stricelers, as big as a tea-plate! And following them, six 
strong brethren bearing each a tray of hot steaming coffee in mugs 
(Moravian coffee !), rich with cream, perfection in sweetness, seem- 
ing to us nectar and ambrosia, “sugar and spice and everything 
nice”’ even when the dogstar raged. 
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How happily the children trilled the opening hymn, how cheer- 
fully the choir took up the strain, whilst the children feasted in love, 
and how huskily the s¢rice/er-muffled tones ascended in returning 
thankful praise! 

While the love-feasts were at one time open for all to partake, it 
is now customary to issue tickets for the service, which strangers 
may obtain without difficulty. 

It was compulsory, besides building upon the street-line (that is, 
without garden or ground other than a generous width of pavement 
in front), to have two front doors and an upper story to every house. 
The one I was most familiar with was among the oldest, and in 1805 
the owner put up a brick house adjoining it with communicating 
doors, and papered the new house with .quares of eighteen inches, a 
pattern bought in London. A large business in chip hat and bonnet 
plaiting was carried on in the older stone house, the only one then 
in existence in America, and with a trade extending to New Orleans, 
As it declined somewhat, he thriftily used his materials to decorate 
his new home, and in several rooms made a wainscoting three feet 
in height, woven of brown and buff wood of a coarser fibre than the 
bonnet chips, and looking not unlike fancy matting. It has now all 
worn away, much to our regret, as the effect was exceedingly good. 
In the garret of the old house are many large bins handsomely made 
of dark polished walnut, in which was kept the grain raised for 
family use. I wonder if there are other old houses elsewhere built 
with such an arrangement. There too was the usual showing of tall 
bandboxes and old sea chests; seventeen of the latter we counted, 
and one difference from the dusty spider-webbed garrets of story- 
books was notable: I have spent long quiet afternoons therein, por- 
ing over the woodcuts of old bibles and through forgotten books 
in search of portraits, and emerged immaculate. The stone house 
had a wonderful capacity for concentrating cold in all seasons, and 
I recall the whimsical remark of my hostess, that “if the weather 
moderated she would show me the garret of the old house.” 

At a church wedding it was customary for bride, groom, and min- 
ister to sit facing the congregation, after the ceremony, while the 
bridesmaids and groomsmen served cake and wine, and the choir 
sang. As long as the exclusive family life of church and town was 
maintained, it was possible to endure the ordeal; but now that so 
many outsiders are present, few are brave enough to literally face 
the music and the curious gaze of alien eyes. 

Easter with its procession to the graveyard hilltop to greet the 
rising sun, Christmas with its amazing variety of cakes, and 
pfutzs decorated with hundred-year-old Swiss toys, its Christmas 
Eve church services, where each held a gay lighted taper as the final 
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hymn was sung, were the most popular festivals. Thanksgiving Day 
was kept with scant ceremony, Lexington and Concord unhonored 
and Forefather’s Day unsung; but the glorious Fourth, with its 
artistic illumination of the waters of “The Spring,” its rival brass 
bands and occasional governor, brought lads and lasses in numbers 
that rivalled the Whit-Monday circus crowds in the county town. 

At no time is the family life of the church more apparent than 
when death comes. Everybody, old and young, attends the services 
in the church. The body is never brought into the sacred edifice, 
but waits in the little stone “ corpse-house”’ alongside. The thrilling 
music, of rich horn and trombone at the grave-side, make the last 
rites very impressive. The horn, trombone, flute, violin, and oboe 
are present on other occasions, at the daybreak Easter services, and 
to announce a death from the tower of the church, when the air 
played signifies the sex of the individual. 

It used to be customary to spread very abundant tables for those 
who came to a funeral, but now life is more hurried and railroads 
shorten time and distance ; hundreds of pies, hecatombs of chickens, 
caldrons of coffee, and whole cheeses were once provided.!. There 
were always two things to be met with, raisin pie and funeral cake, 
the latter a very dark, moist, and sad-looking gingerbread baked in 
pie-plates, and rarely seen at any other time. 

Until 1856, Litiz and The Church were synonymous; since that 
time, other denominations have come in. In outlying farms and 
hamlets are found Dunkards, Mennonites (“ Menneests”’), and 
Amish (“ Omish”’); and while all are “ plain people,” it would be 
difficult for outsiders to designate either sect from the dress, though 
it varies with each. Schism has again come to even the Mennonites, 
and I recently attended a wedding where the groom’s mother, being 
a New Mennonite, as distinct from a Reformed Mennonite, and so 
debarred from entering any church but her own, was thus prevented 
from seeing her child married by Moravian ceremony, though the 
bride’s aunt, who was simply a Mennonite, and who wore an exactly 
similar dress, was permitted to attend. } 
Charlotte C. Herr. 


1 The abundant “funeral-baked-meats ” were really more characteristic of the 
wealthy farmer than of the Moravians proper, and Moravian “ funeral-cake ” was 
more properly called “ crumb-cake.” 
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Vol. I. FOLK-TALES OF ANGOLA. Fifty Tales, with Ki-mbundu 
text; Literal English Translation, Introduction, and Notes. Collected and 
edited by Heri Cuarexain, late U. S. Commercial Agent at Loanda. 
Boston and New York: Published for The American Folk-Lore Society 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. London: David Nutt. 1894. Pp. xii, 315. 


The t-les are printed with Ki-mbundu text and English translation, o 
opposite pages, and are illustrated by copious linguistic and ethnographi 
notes. In an introduction, the author gives a sketch of the geograph 
ethnography, and oral literature of the province. 


Price, $3.00; to members of The American Folk-Lore Society, or sub 
scribers to the Journal of American Folk-Lore, $2.00. 


: Vol. Il, LOUISIANA FOLK-TALES. In French dialect and English 
“ translation. Collected and edited by Atcée Fortier, D. Lt., Professor 
of Romance Languages in Tulane University of Louisiana. Boston and 
New York: Published for The American Folk-Lore Society by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. London: David Nutt... Pp. xi, 122. 


This collection contains twenty-seven tales, given i in \Creole 
dialect, and English translation, on opposite pages. The ¢ Appendix includes, 
in English version only, fourteen tales already contributedby Ahie! editor to 
Scientific periodicals. 


PUBLICATION FUND. 


An annual subscription of $10.00 to the Publication Fund of The Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore Society includes the membership fee, and entitles the sub- 
scriber to receive all the publications of the society; the names of such 
subscribers will be printed in each volume of the Memoirs, and also in the 
Journal. 

Funds obtained in this manner are under the control of the Publication 
Committee, consisting of Dr. Franz Boas, New York, N. Y.; Prof. D. G. 
Brinton, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. A. F. CHAMBERLAIN, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Mr. Stewarr Cut:n, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. J. Owen Dorsry, Washing- 
ton, D. ©.; Prof. D. G. Pennattow, Montreal, P. Q. ; Prof. F. W. Putnam, 
Cambridge, Mass. ; and the PRESIDENT, SECRETARY, and TREASURER of the 
Society. 

Persons willing to assist in the work of publication, by this annual pay- 
ment of $10 for such time as they may please to continue the same, are 
requested to remit their subscriptions to the treasurer, Joun H. Hinton, 
M. D., No. 41 West 32d St., New York, N. Y., or to communicate with the 
Purmanent Secretary, W. W. NewE.., Cambridge, Mass 
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